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PRIMITIVE DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA! 


THORKILD JACOBSEN 


orDs which embody the hopes, 

the fears, and the values of gen- 

erations are likely to lose in clar- 
ity what they gain in depth. One such 
word is “democracy,” which denoted a 
form of government and now stands for a 
way of life. It may not be amiss, there- 
fore, first to make clear in what sense we 
intend to use the word before we plunge 
in medias res. 

We shall use “democracy”’ in its classi- 
cal rather than in its modern sense as de- 
noting a form of government in which in- 
ternal sovereignty resides in a large pro- 
portion of the governed, namely in all free, 
adult, male citizens without distinction of 
fortune or class. That sovereignty resides 
in these citizens implies that major de- 
cisions—such as the decision to undertake 
a war—are made with their consent, that 
these citizens constitute the supreme ju- 
dicial authority in the state, and also that 


1 The substance of this article was presented in a 
paper read at the meeting of the American Oriental 
Society held in Chicago in April, 1941. Since then Pro- 
fessor E. A. Speiser has touched on the subject in a 
paragraph of his paper, Some Sources of Intellectual 
and Social Progress in the Ancient Near East (‘‘Studies 
in the History of Culture” |Philadelphia, 1942]), p. 60. 
Speiser’s views agree with ours in important points; 
the term which he suggests, “politocracy,’’ seems, 
however, less expressive than ‘‘primitive democracy” 
and tends in addition to sever the close ties which 
connect the Mesopotamian forms with similar primi- 
tive forms of government elsewhere, many of which 
were flourishing in a predominantly tribal, not urban, 
setting. 


rulers and magistrates obtain their posi- 
tions with and ultimately derive their 
power from that same consent. 

By “primitive democracy,”’ further- 
more, we understand forms of government 
which, though they may be considered as 
falling within the definition of democracy 
just given, differ from the classical democ- 
racies by their more primitive character: 
the various functions of government are 
as yet little specialized, the power struc- 
ture is loose, and the machinery for social 
co-ordination by means of power is as yet 
imperfectly developed. 

We should perhaps add that the con- 
trast with which we are primarily con- 
cerned is the one between “‘democracy”’ as 
defined above, on the one hand, and “‘au- 
tocracy,”’ used as a general term for forms 
which tend to concentrate the major poli- 
tical powers in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual, on the other. “Oligarchy,’’ which 
so subtly merges into democracy and 
which so often functions in forms similar 
to it, can hardly, at the present stage of 
our knowledge of ancient Mesopotamia, 
be profitably distinguished. 


AUTOCRATIC ORIENTATION IN HISTORI- 
CAL TIMES 
The political development in early his- 
torical times seems to lie under the spell of 
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one controlling idea: concentration of po- 
litical power in as few hands as possible. 
Within small areas, in town and town- 
ship, this principle had been realized—or 
was being realized—to a very substantial 
degree during the first centuries of Meso- 
potamian history. The country formed a 
mosaic of diminutive, self-sufficient, au- 
tonomous city-states, and in each such 
state one individual, the ruler, united in 
his hands the chief political powers: legis- 
lative, judiciary, and executive. Only he 
could promulgate and carry into effect 
new law;* he alone was personally respon- 
sible by contract with the city-god for 
upholding justice and righteousness;* as 


? The beginning of history proper in Mesopotamia 
may be placed approximately at the time of Urnanshe. 
As his date we gave ca. 2800 sB.c. in The Sumerian 
King List ('O.1.C.,"" No. 11), Table II. Since then, 
however, new material and treatments have appeared 
making it highly probable that the date of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, upon which all absolute dates in 
the earlier periods depend, must be radically lowered. 
Although the various new chronologies which have 
been proposed are undoubtedly in general nearer to 
the truth than was the old high chronology, the mate- 
rial does not, in our opinion, permit us to fix on any of 
the available possibilities. We are therefore leaving the 
question open, accepting provisionally the date for 
Hammurabi proposed by Sidney Smith (Alalakh and 
Chronology (London, 1940], p. 29), 1792-1750 s.c. This 
means that the scale of time given in The Sumerian 
King List should be shifted downward by 275 years. 

*The major part of the legislative activities of 
early Mesopotamian rulers falls within the province of 
“special law'’ in the sense of commands issued by the 
state, enforced by its authority, and aimed at some 
immediate and specific situation. Here belong orders 
initiating the building and rebuilding of specific 
temples at specific times and places, repairs and dig- 
ging of canals, waging of wars, etc. For such achieve- 
ments the ruler gets—-or takes—sole credit in the in- 
scriptions. The main body of the ‘‘general law’’ which 
regulated Sumero-Akkadian society was presumably 
unwritten common law. Here too, however, the ruler 
may intervene, as is evidenced by Urukagena’s 
sweeping changes in the existing legal order (see his 
Cone B +C and Oval Tablet). The ruler's powers, 
however, though autocratic, were not absolute. The 
authority for new special law as well as for new gener- 
al law was the will of the god of the state as communi- 
cated to the ruler through dreams and omens. A de- 
tailed description of the genesis of a special law, that 
initiating the rebuilding of the temple Eninnu in La- 
gash, is given in Gudea Cyl. Ai 1-xii 20. The divine 
orders leading to Urukagena’s reforms are referred to 
in Cone B + C vii 20—viii 13. 

‘Urukagena Cone B + C xii 23: nu-sig- 
nu-ma-su IlG-&-tuku nu-na-gaé-gi-a 
aNin-gir-su-da Uru-ka-ge-na-ke 
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supreme commander of all armed forces, 
he led the state in battle;> and, as adminis- 
trator of the main temple complex,® he 
controlled the most powerful single eco- 
nomic unit within the state. 

But the momentum of the autocratic 
idea was still far from spent with the re- 
alization of this idea within small sepa- 
rate areas. It drove Mesopotamia for- 
ward relentlessly toward the more distant 
aim: centralization of power within one 
large area. Each ruler of a city-state was 
forever striving to subdue his neighbors, 
striving to become the one who would 
unite all of southern Mesopotamia into a 
single centralized state under a single rul- 
ing hand—his own. From before the dawn 
of history’ through the soldier-kingdoms 
of Lugalzagesi and the early Sargonids to 
the highly organized bureaucratic state 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur, we watch 
these efforts toward ultimate centraliza- 
tion steadily grow in power, in intensity, 
and in efficiency.® 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE JUDICIARY IN POST- 
IMPERIAL TIMES?” 


To find in a world so singularly auto- 
cratic in outlook, propelled in its domestic 
and foreign policies by the one urge for 


inim-bé ka e-da-sir: ‘“Urukagena contract- 
ed with Ningirsu that he (ie., Urukagena) would 
not deliver up the orphan and the widow to the power- 
ful man.”’ 


5 See, e.g., Eannatum's Stele of the Vultures obv 
ix 1—x 4 and the pictorial representations on that 
monument; also the account of the wars between La- 
gash and Umma in Entemena’s Cone A (on one oc- 
casion, the battle in iii 5 ff., the son of the ruler of 
Lagash seems to have been in command), the inscrip- 
tion of Utuhegal, RA, LX, 111-20, and X, 98~—100, 
and many others 

* See Deimel in Analecta orientalia, II, 80. 


’ There is reason to believe that successful at- 
tempts to unify southern Mesopotamia were made 
very early. See my remarks in JAOS, LIX (1939), 
489, end of n. 11 on p. 487. 

8 See for the time being my remarks ibid., p. 495, 
n. 26. 

* We are employing for the historical periods the 
terms proposed in The Sumerian King List, Pl. II. 
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concentration of power, institutions based 
on diametrically opposite concepts is 
somewhat unexpected. Yet in the judici- 
ary branch of government, as a hetero- 
geneous, unassimilated block, appear, 
even in the latest period of Sumero-Akka- 
dian civilization,'® features of a distinct 
and democratic character. 

Assyria.—As a particularly striking ex- 
ample may serve the Assyrian merchant 
colonies in Asia Minor on the border of 
our cultural province.'' Here in early post- 
Imperial times (Isin-Larsa period) the 
highest judicial authority was not vested 
in any one individual but resided in a gen- 
eral assembly of all colonists: ‘‘the colony, 
young and old,’’” as it is called. This gen- 


” That is, the period of the Old Babylonian King- 
dom. For the later fate of these democratic strands 
and of the institutions in which they were embodied 
see Olmstead’s chapter, ‘‘The Imperial Free City,"’ 
in his History of Assyria, pp. 525—41. 

1! For general discussion see Landsberger, Assyr- 
ische Handelskolonien in Kleinasien aus dem 8. Jahr- 
tausend (‘‘Der Alte Orient,”” XXIV, 4 [1925]); A. 
Gétze, Kleinasien (Miinchen, 1933), pp. 64-76; and 
I. J. Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity (Chi- 
cago, 1935), pp. 1-18. For the textual material see 
Eisser and Lewy, ‘“‘Die Altassyrischen Rechtsurkun- 
den vom Kiiltepe’’ (MVAG, Vols. XXXIII and 
XXXV, No. 3). 


#2 Since the name of this assembly is important for 
the light it throws on its character and composition, it 
may be considered in more detail. The elucidation 
of the word kdrum (also karrum) is due to Walther, 
Das altbabylonische Gerichtswesen (‘‘Leipziger semi- 
tistische Studien,’’ Vol. VI [1917]), pp. 70-80, and to 
Landsberger in ZA (N.F.), I (1924), 223-25. A loan- 
word from Sumerian kar, kdrum originally de- 
noted “quay,” “harbor,”’ ““emporium.’’ By a natu- 
ral extension of meaning, however, it came to desig- 
nate also the people who had their business on the 
quay, then their organization, ‘‘the merchant body.” 
While in most settlements the merchants and their 
organization, the kdrum, can have formed only an 
entity within the organization of the community as a 
whole (the ‘‘town"’ [alum] or the “‘(general) assembly’’ 
|[puhrum]), the kdrum would, in settlements of cer- 
tain types such as merchant colonies or towns grown 
out of emporia, either embrace the whole population 
or stand apart from the community as an autonomous 
unit. When reference is made to a settlement of such 
a type—e.g., to one of the Assyrian merchant colonies 
in Asia Minor—sdrum is therefore best rendered, 
with Landsberger, as ‘‘the colony.”’ 

The qualification sahir rabi—titerally ‘‘small and 
great'’—renders, as Landsberger has pointed out, the 
idea of totality (7 A [N.F.], I, 224). Since sahrum and 
rabium when used of persons usually refer to age rath- 
er than to size (cf., e.g., maru-w se-eh-ru, “the younger 
son,"’ as opposed to mar’u rabu-d, ‘‘the older son,"’ in 
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eral assembly was called into session by a 
clerk at the bidding of a majority of its 
senior members. Characteristically the 
clerk was not permitted to act at the bid- 
ding of any single individual and was se- 
verely punished if he did so.'* 





KAV 2 ii 10-11 and likewise Latin minor and major). 
we are perhaps justified in assuming that the cate- 
gories under which totality in this case was viewed 
were those of age and youth. The kdrum would thus 
exhibit the well-known grouping into elders and 
youths which underlies so many and so widespread 
forms of political organization and which—as we shall 
presently see—appears also in Babylonia. It should be 
noted, however, that the degree to which this group- 
ing had become institutionalized in the organization 
of the kdrum, as also the relation of the elders (rabia- 
tum) to the group of seven which could represent the 
kdrum when it sealed documents (see G. Eisser in 
Festschrift Paul Koschaker, Ill (Weimar, 1939], 99) is 
not yet entirely clear. See also below, n. 41. 

1s KTP 19 obv. 2—14 (Stephens in JSOR, XI, 122; 
transliteration and translation, ibid., pp. 102f.). We 
follow Lewy's translation (MV AG, XX XIII, 336; ef. 
ibid.. XXXV, 191 f.) more nearly than the more re- 
cent rendering by Driver and Miles in The Assyrian 
Laws, p. 378. The relevant portion of the text reads: 

. ta-ya-sti-nu |u-ld i-pdj-§u-‘ru'(!?) 8a gahir rabi 
pda-'hu-ri'-im 
5i-qd-bi«-ti-ma gahir rabi tupsarrum *i-pd-ha-ar ba-lim 


i-na ‘pu-ih-ri-du-nu a-na ftupésarrim 


a-yi-li ‘rabi-d-tim nam-e-dim wye-dum 
nik-ka-st a-na “fupsarrim w-ld i-qd-bis-ma “gahir rabi 
u-ld wti-pd-ha-ar “sSu-ma a-yi-li 
rabi-u-tim i pi-i ye-dim 'sahir rabi up-ta-hi-ir 10 
Siglé kaspam “{upsarrum i-sa-gal: “‘lif] they (ie., the 
seniors) do not solve their case, they will in their as- 
sembly give orders to the clerk concerning assembling 
young and old, and the clerk will assemble young and 
old. One single man may not without (the consent of) 
a majority of the seniors give orders to the clerk con- 
cerning settling of accounts, and the latter may not 
assemble young and old. If the clerk without (the 
consent of) the seniors at the bidding of a single (man) 
has assembled young and old, the clerk shall pay 10 
shekels (of) silver.’ Our rendering assumes that this 
ordinance sets forth the procedure to be followed when 
a difficult case dealing with the settling of accounts 
was transferred from a lower court (that of the rabii- 
tum alone?) to ‘“‘the colony young and old,"’ and a 
meeting of the latter body was to be called. For our 
reading and restoration of 1. 2 compare TC 112 rey. 
1-6’ (see Lewy in MV AG, XX XIII, 334-36, No. 289, 
and Driver and Miles, The Assyrian Laws, pp. 376f.), 
which appears to deal with a similar transfer: ''i-za- 
2u-ni |... .] “{upsarrum a-na [sdl-st-u] *i-zu-a-sti-nu 
{a-ya-tdm] ‘*i-pd-Su-ru  a-ilar(?) a-ya-tdm)] d-ld 
i-pd-su-ru |sahir) *'rabi i pd-hu-[ri-im . . .]: “they shall 
stand ...., the clerk shall divide them into three 
and they shall solve the case. Where they cannot 
solve the case (they shall) on assembling young and 
sek oo 

Our translation of fa ntk-ka-si, “concerning set- 
tling of accounts,"’ takes it as a construction parallel 
to sa sahir rabi pahurim, “concerning assembling 
young and old,’’ in L. 3; but Lewy may be right in 
taking it to denote a person (MVAG, XXXIII, 


Sa-yi-lim sa 


fupéarrum ba-litim 
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The general assembly tried and decided 
lawsuits which arose in the colony, and 
even commissaries sent by the legal au- 
thorities of the mother-city Assur could 
not proceed, if they met with resistance 
on the part of a colonist, except by au- 
thority of this local assembly." 

Babylonia.—Turning from the “‘re- 
publican”’ Assyrian colonies to the Baby- 
lonia of Hammurabi as it is revealed some 
generations later in documents of the Old 
Babylonian Kingdom, we are very natu- 
rally struck first of all by the degree to 
which royal power is there in evidence. 
Anybody can turn to the king with com- 
plaints; he looks into the matter and dele- 
gates the case to a suitable court for de- 
cision. At his service stands a corps of roy- 
al officials and “judges of the king,’’ deal- 
ing out justice according to the “legal 
practice of the king.’’"® 

But it is worth noting that alongside of, 
and integrated with, this judiciary organi- 
zation centered in the king stands another 
having its center in the Babylonian city. 
The city as such deals out justice accord- 
ing to its own local ideas of right and 
wrong.'’ Town mayor and town elders'® 


336 ff.), so that we should translate: ‘‘a single man 
in charge of the account may not... . give orders to 
the clerk and the clerk may not etc.”’ 

4 See CCT 49) and Landsberger’s discussion in his 
Assyrische Handelskolonien...., p. 11. Cf. Eisser 
and Lewy in MVAG, XXXV, No. 3 (1930), 164-65 
and p. 145. 

® Thus Koschaker, ‘Cuneiform Law”’ (art.), En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, IX (1933), 214, and 
Landsberger in Studia et documenta ad jura orientis 
antiqui pertinentia, IT, 234. 

% See Lautner, Die richterliche Entecheidung und 
die Streitbeendigung im altbabylonischen Prozessrechte 
(‘Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien,’’ Vol. 
III), pp. 78-83. On gimdat sarrim as ‘‘legal practice 
of the king’’ see Landsberger in Studia et documenta 
cme ee Il, 220. 

1? See Landsberger, op. cit,, p. 227. 


The town'’ (@lum) and “the elders’’ (sibitum) 
must—as urged by Koschaker—be kept distinct. 


Walther (Das altbabylonische Gerichtswesen, pp. 45-64; 
see esp. pp. 55 and 64) was inclined to identify ‘‘the 
assembly"’ (puhrum),*‘‘the town’’ (dlum), and “the 
elders"’ (Stbatum), and Cuq had earlier voiced the 
opinion (RA, VII 


[1909-10], 87 ff.) that “the as- 
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settle minor local disputes; other cases— 
perhaps the more especially difficult or 
especially important ones—are brought 
before the town as a whole, the ‘‘assem- 
bly,” for decision. Our sources furnish a 
vivid and interesting picture of the work- 
ings of this assembly; we shall comment, 
however, on two significant points only— 
its composition and its competence. 

That the Old Babylonian assembly 
comprises, as already mentioned, the citi- 
zens of a given town or village is apparent 
from the use of “‘town’’ and “‘assembly”’ as 
alternatives in our documents. In the text 
VAS, VII, 149, for instance, after a report 
has been made ‘“‘in the assembly of (the 
town) Dilbat,’”’ the ensuing actions are 
carried out ‘‘as Dilbat commanded.”’ The 
assembly of Dilbat is thus equivalent to 
the town itself.!® Similar evidence is given 
sembly’’ and ‘“‘the elders’’ were identical. While Wal- 
ther's identification of assembly and town is undoubt- 
edly correct (see below; Koschaker in HG, VI, 148, 
follows Walther on this point), the letter which he 
quotes as indicating identity of town and elders (CT, 
VI, 27) gives no basis for such a conclusion; it merely 
states that ‘the town’’ had given the writer a field, 
half of which ‘‘the elders’"’ have now taken away from 
him. 

That town and elders are not the same thing is 
clearly shown, on the other hand, by the texts cited 
loc. cit. by Koschaker, HG, III, 715 (= Jean, Tell 
Sifr No. 58), and HG, V, 1194 (= TCL, I, 232), 
which mention them as distinct entities: dlum u& sbi- 
tum, ‘“‘the town and the elders.’’ To these texts may 
now be added VAS, XIII, 20, TCL, VII, 40, and Lutz, 
Legal and Economic Documents from Ashjaly, No. 107. 

Though distinct entities, ‘“‘the town" and ‘‘the 
elders"’ could, of course, function together as one 
tribunal. The texts just quoted suggest that they fre- 


quently did so; and in a wider sense “the elders’’ 
formed naturally part of the ‘‘town.”’ 


1'* See Walther, Das altbabylonische Gerichiswesen, 
pp. 49-51. The text reads: Dil-batki 
2m 4-pil-i-li-8u *% E-ri-ba-am ‘ki-a-am iq-bu-ti um-ma 
&ma-la ha-al-qd-at 


li-na pu-hur 


su-nu-ma 5mi-tm-ma nu-ma-tum 
?ma-har 4] p-te-bi-tam *ti-ul i-li-a-am *%i-na-an-na nu- 
Dil-bat* 
ma-at 1 GaR !*a'-na ki-ii-sa(!)-a-tim “[8a] 4Nin-urta- 
'kalém' 15 2-zi-iz-ma 16 ™ N y-tir-4Samas 
17m 4Sid.en-erié rakbum  ™ 4Sti.en-ma-gir mdr Ka-ma- 
nu '*™JIm-gur-4Si.en ra-bi-a-nu *® ™]3-[mja-tum mdr 
Sil-litEn-lil % ™ A-pil-i-li-iu jangt “3a ti-8a-am-nu-si 
23m E-ri-ba-am mdr Ha-bi-it-Sin “ia a-na ra-bi-gii-tim 
%i{§-Sa-ak-nu-si ™ii'-ta-ar-si, ‘“‘In the assembly of Dil- 
bat did Apil-ilishu and Eribam speak thus: ‘None of 
the property that had disappeared turned up before 
(the god) Ipte-bitam. Now the property has turned 


ma-tum % i-ta-li-a-am “ki-ma ig-bu-ui “nu- 


ma-an-si 
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by the letter TCL, XVII, 30. The writer 
of this letter needed a tribunal before 
which to compose a legal dispute; so he 
“assembled the town” (a-lam t-pa-hi-ir- 
ma). His phrase—since the act puhhurum, 
“to assemble,”’ produces a puhrum, “as- 
sembly’’—shows again that the town con- 
stitutes the assembly.”° 

In interpreting this evidence, there is 
naturally some danger of going too far. 
Though citizens” and therefore part of the 
dlum, “‘the town,’’ women are not likely 





up!’ As Dilbat commanded, the property was put 
(lit. ‘took (its) stand’) at the disposition of Ninurta- 
mansi the kala priest, but so that (-ma) Nar-Shamash, 
Sin-erish the rakbu, Sin-magir the son of Kamanu, 
Imgur-Sin the mayor, Ishmatum the son of Silli- 
Enlil, and Apil-ilishu the shanga are the ones who will 
have it counted. Eribam the son of Habit-Sin, who 
was made commissary for it, will take it back (name- 
ly to Ninurta-mansi after it has been counted).’’ Our 
translation of -ma as “but so that’ is based on the 
fact that -ma after a verb frequently serves to give the 
following clause adverbial character, defining more 
precisely the manner or nature of the action expressed 
by the verb. Cf., e.g., CH xxxiv 6-8: im-ta-ha-as-ma 
st-im-ma-am ii-ta-ka-an-su, “‘has struck so as to give 
him a wound"’; ibid, xxi 28-29: w-ba-nam t-sa-at-ri-igs- 
ma la uk-ti-in, “has pointed the finger but so that he 
has not been able to prove it’’; etc. Dr. A. Sachs, with 
whom we discussed this usage, suggested the term ‘'- ma 
of specification.’’ 


20 Cf. also Jean, Tell Sifr No. 42 (= HG, III, 711): 
dajdnum (pI-KURs) a-lum ip-hu-ur-ma, “the judge as- 
sembled the city,’’ where a-lum seems a mistake for 
a-lam (cf. Walther, Gerichtswesen, p. 46). There were 
naturally other ‘‘assemblies’’ besides the one here con- 
sidered, that constituted by ‘‘the town."’ Puhrum is 
a general word for ‘‘gathering,’’ ‘‘assembly,’’ and is 
used in other phrases such as ina puhur ahhéia, “in 
the assembly of my brothers,’’ and puhur umméni, 
“the collegium of scholars."’ The elders likewise, when 
they gathered for deliberation, formed a puhrum, ‘‘an 
assembly"’; note, e.g., the words of the elders in the 
Gilgamesh Epic (Tablet III 11): i-na pu-uh-ri-ni-ma 
ni-ip-qi-dak-ka Sarra, “in our assembly have we en- 
trusted the king unto thee,"’ and the letter YOS II 
50:8: 20 si-bu-ut a-lim ti-pa-ah-hi-ir-ium-ma, “‘twen- 
ty elders of the city I gathered on his account."’ In 
an omen text, KAV 218 Aiiil9 (cf. K 2920 [BA 
V 705) rev. 10; Weidner, Handbuch der babylonische 
Astronomie, pp. 85 ff. iii 19), we are told that i-bu-ut 
4li ana puhri ug-(su-ni|, “the elders of the town will 
go out to the assembly,"’ a statement which might 
refer to a normal session of the elders but more likely 
has reference to a joint session with the general as- 
sembly of the townspeople as “the town and the 
elders."’ 


21 Note, e.g., the a-yi-il-tum mdrat I-da-ma-ra-as*i, 
“lady, citizen of Idamaras,"’ mentioned in VAS, 
XVI, 80. 
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to have participated in the assembly.” 
Even the men may not always have put 
in an appearance in numbers which we 
should consider adequate representation 
of the citizenry. One inference, however, 
may be drawn from the fact that puhrum 
can alternate with the highly compre- 
hensive term dlum: participation in the 
puhrum and in the judicial functions 
which it exercised did not constitute the 
prerogative of some small favored class or 
group; it must have been open to the 
citizenry at large. And this is borne out 
by a Babylonian proverb® which pru- 
dently, though with conspicuous lack of 
public spirit, warns: 


Do not go to stand in the assembly; 

Do not stray to the very place of strife. 

It is precisely in strife that fate may overtake 
you; 


2 We cannot be certain. Note in this connection 
that the puhrum of the gods was open to goddesses 
In the Gilgamesh Epic (Tablet XI, 116 ff.) Ishtar re- 
proaches herself for having advocated the flood in the 
assembly of the gods, and in the Old Babylonian hymn 
RA, XXII (1925), 170-71, rev. 33-35, we hear that: 
33pu-uh-ri-is-Su-un e-te-el 


An-nim Sar-ri-$u-nu ma-la-am aé-ba-as-su-nu *®uz-na- 


qa-bu-ti-ia Su-tu-tir “a-na 
am ne-me-qé-em ha-si-i-sa-am er-se-et, “in their (i.e., 
the gods’) assembly her word is highly esteemed, is 
surpassing; she sits among them counting as much 
(with them) as Anum, their king. She is wise in (terms 
of) intelligence, profundity, and knowledge."’ (The 
translation of 1. 34 follows a Von Soden manuscript 
in the Oriental Institute.) Similarly Gudea calls on 
Inanna to curse in the assembly (uk kin) the man 
who would remove his statue and destroy its inscrip- 
tion (Gudea Statue C iv 9-12), and several other 
passages could be cited. Noteworthy parallels for par- 
ticipation of women in political assemblies furnish an- 
cient Israel (see A. Menes, Die Vorerilischen Gesetze 
Israels |“ZATW,"’ Beihefte No. 50 (Giessen, 1925)], 
p. 89) and the Manchus. Among the latter the women 
formed an assembly parallel to that of the men, but 
questions of importance to men and women alike 
were dealt with in a special assembly of both sexes 
(see Thurnwald in Ebert, Reallezikon der 
schichte, X |Berlin, 1927-28], 215). 


V orge- 


23 K 8282 obv. i 25-29 (PSBA [1916], Pl. VII op- 
posite p. 132) restored by K 3364 (CT, XIII, 29). Cf. 
Langdon's transliteration and translation PSBA 
(1916), pp. 132 § E and 113 § E. The relevant lines 
read: 


lina pul-uh-ri e ta-'i-ir u-zu-ue-za 

*(a-3ar gal-t|im-ma e tu-ut-tag-ge-e8 

lina gal-tim]|-ma i-ra-dk-iu-ka bim-ta 

8(% at-ta] a-na si-bu-ti-3u-nu tak’-’ak-kin-ma 
%[a-na la di]-ni-ka ub-ba-lu-ka a-na kun-ni 
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Besides, you may be made a witness for them 
So that they take you along to testify in a law- 
suit not your own. 


As will be readily seen; this proverb pre- 
supposes that anybody who happened 
along and had a mind to could “‘stand’’— 
that is, participate—in*™ the puhrum. 

The competence of the Old Babylonian 
assembly is in general that of a court of 
law.” A plaintiff may himself “notify the 
assembly” (puhram lummudum),” or the 
case may be delegated to the assembly by 
the king?’ or other high authority. The as- 
sembly investigates the (inim- 
inimma igi-dus) ,* testi- 


“ase 
hears 


™ Usuzzu, “‘to stand,"’ and yasdbu, “to sit,”’ are 
technical terms for participating in the puhrum. On 
uzuzzu cf., e.g., Sidney Smith, 
Texts, Pl. VILL V8: izza-2u ina puhri t-sar-ra-hu ra-|ma- 
an-iuj, “he (i.e., Nabonidus) stands in the assembly 
and lauds himself’; cf. Landsberger and Bauer in ZA 
(N.F.), ILI, 92. The same usage occurs with “town 
and elders’ in TCL, VII, 40: ™ 4Samai-ha-st-ir a-lum 
& Si-bu-tum iz-zi-zu, ““Shamash-basir, the town, and 
the elders ‘stood,’ "’ i.e., “took their place in the as- 
sembly.’'A different, essentially oligarchic, picture of 
the Old Babylonian assembly is given by Leo Oppen- 
heim in Orientalia, V (new ser., 1936), 224-28. Op- 
penheim thinks the assembly was limited to ‘“‘elders”’ 
and ‘‘nobles."" His evidence for this is primarily the 
omen passage Clay, BRM, IV, 15, 24-27 (duplicate 
ibid., 16, 22-25) which he renders as ‘‘Die ‘Patrizier'’ 
werden zusammentreten und das Land (nicht) re- 
gieren..... Die ‘Altesten’ werden zusammentreten 
und das Land (nicht) regieren.’’ Such a rendering is, 
however, not tenable. We must—in view of the vari- 
ant text presented by the duplicate—translate: 
**Kings (var. ‘Two kings’) will team up and will (will 
not) dominate the land. . . . . Elders will team up and 
will (will not) dominate the land.’’ The term used, 
lugal-e-ne, means ‘kings,’ never ‘nobles,”’ 
‘“‘patricians.’’ The reference is apparently to condi- 
tions such as prevailed, e.g., in the early years of 
Hammurabi when a number of kinglets played for 
power in Babylonia through systems of alliances (cf. 
the letter quoted by Dossin in Syria, 1938, p. 117). 
The “land” is presumably the land of the person re- 
ceiving the omen; it may become dominated by a 
coalition of foreign kings or by a group of influential 
elders in the council of its own ruler. 

*See Walther, Gerichtswesen, 
Koschaker, 1G, VI, 148 

* HGT 100 iii 35-38. 

2” BE, VI, 2, No. 10, 

* BE, VI, 2, No. 10:16-17: pu-G@b-ru-um 
Nibrut'-ka inim-inim-ma igi bi-in-dus- 
eS-ma, “In the assembly of Nippur they examined 
the statements.’’ For the meaning of the phrase 
Akkadian amdrum, cf. HGT 1001 36-38 
a-ya-ti-du-nu i-mu-ru fup ni-ii ilim ma-ah-ri-a-am 


i-Sa-lu, “They examined their 


Babylonian Historical 


pp. 45ff., and 


tgi—dus, 


id-mu-d §i-bi-du-nu 
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mony, and may send one of the parties 
and his witness to some temple to prove 
their testimony by oath.”® Finally, it 
renders its (e or dun and 
gabii).*° 


decision 


The cases tried by the assembly were, 
as shown by the records which have come 
down to us, both civil cases and criminal 
cases.*! The assembly had, as proved by 
one such record dealing with a case of 
murder,®” power to pronounce sentence 
of death. Occasional infliction of punish- 
ment in the assembly may represent a 
survival from times when the people met 
in assembly as both judge and executioner 
at the same time. The Code of Hammu- 
rabi decrees in paragraph 202 that “if a 
man has smitten the cheek of a man who 
is his superior (or ‘“‘his senior’’?) he shall 
be given sixty lashes with an ox whip in 
the assembly.” It is also worth noting 
that if a judge has committed fraud in 
the carrying-out of his duties he shall 
make twelve-fold restitution, and ‘‘in the 
assembly they shall make him get up from 
his judge’s seat not to return (ever) to sit 
in judgment with judges.’’** 

Of particular interest for the light it 
throws on the relation between these 
popular tribunals and the royal power is 
an Old Babylonian letter which shows 
that a man who had been arrested by a 
royal official for seditious utterances was 
placed before the assembly, where the 


statements, listened to the document concerning the 
earlier oath by a deity, asked their witnesses." 


2 HGT 100 iii 39 ff. 


*Eg., bi-in-bé-e8, “they commanded”’ 
(BE, VI, 2, No. 10:19). Cf. ki-ma Dil-batki ig-bu-u in 
VAS, VII, 149:11; see above, n. 19. 


% Civil cases are BE, VI, 2, No. 10, dispute about 
ownership of house and garden; HGT 100, case about 
disputed paternity; VAS, VII, No. 141, disposal of 
lost property (?); CT, VIII, 19, Bu 91—5-9, 650, nulli- 
fication of contract entered into under duress. Crimi- 
nal cases are CT, IV, 1-2, BM 78176 obs. 19 ff., sedi- 
tious utterances; PBS, VIII, 2, No. 173, murder. 


# PBS, VIII, 2, No. 173. 


3 OW §5. 
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charges were proved against him before 
he was committed to prison. Note also 
that the king, as already mentioned, may 
delegate cases to the assembly.** 

As will be readily perceived, the ju- 
diciary organization here outlined is dem- 
ocratic in essence. Judicial powers are 
vested in the community as a whole, in an 
assembly open to all citizens. Such insti- 
tutions are manifestly not of a piece with 
the period in which they are found—a 
period dominated by the very opposite 
principle: that of concentration of powers 
in the hands of one single individual. The 
question then arises whether these institu- 
tions represent new ideas which are just 
beginning to gain momentum or some- 
thing old which has been retained from 
earlier times. 

The first alternative seems not very 
plausible, since the entire drift of Mesopo- 
tamian political life and thought in the 
historical periods is wholeheartedly in the 
other direction. Throughout we find no 
signs of growing democratic ideas. The 
second alternative, therefore, seems the 
more likely: these judiciary institutions 
represent a last stronghold, a stubborn 
survival, of ideas rooted in earlier ages. 


WIDER SCOPE OF ASSEMBLY IN 
OLDER TIMES 

This inference is confirmed when we 
turn to the material which bears on earlier 
periods, for as we go back in time the com- 
petence and influence of the ‘‘assembly” 
appears to grow and to extend from judici- 
ary functions to other, even more vital, 
aspects of government. 

Tradition relating to times no farther 
back than those of the kings of Akkad al- 
ready shows that the assembly deemed it 
within its authority to choose a king: 


“CT, IV, 1-2, BM 78176 oby. 19 ff. 


% Boissier in RA, XVI (1919), 163 11:25-—30: ef. 
ibid., p. 206. The lines in question read: *i-na Ugar- 
4En-lil (or 4Sii.en? Thus Professor Gelb) bi-ri-i-it *E- 
sa-bad bit 4Gu-la *“Kiiiki ip-hu-ur-ma % ™J] p-hur- 
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In the “Common of Enlil,” a field 
belonging to Esabad, the temple of Gula, 
Kish assembled 

and Ipburkish, a man of Kish, 


they raised to kingship. 

When we consult still older tradition, tra- 
dition concerning Uruk in the time of Gil- 
gamesh, beyond the border line of history 
proper, we find the ruler scrupulously re- 
fraining from action in the matter of peace 
or war until he obtains the consent of the 
assembly, in which, therefore, internal 
sovereignty of the state would seem to be 
vested. 

The tradition in question® relates that 
King Agga of Kish sent messengers to 
Uruk. Gilgamesh, lord of Uruk, is bent on 
resistance; but the decision apparently 
not rest with him. He first ap- 
proaches the senate, the elders of Uruk, to 
lay his proposal before them: 


does 


Gilgamesh before the elders of his town 
spoke up..... i 


His address—urging reasons which are 
not yet entirely clear—ends in the plea: 


Let us not bow to the palace of Kish; 
let us smite (it) with weapons!** 


The elders consider the proposal in their 
assembly : 


kisi*' ayuil Kisik' 
tdr za ar ri th tim ™“a-na falr|-ru'-[t)im ti-Su-ma. A 
valuable discussion of the text is given in ZA (N.F.), 
VIII, (1934), 77-79, by Giiterbock, who probably 
underrates the historical element in the tradition. The 
name Ipburkish to which he objects as ‘‘kiinstlich"’ is 
now attested in an unpublished literary tablet from 
Tell Asmar (As. 31:T.729) of Agade date 

* PBS, X, 2, No. 5; SEM, No. 29; SRT, No. 38; 
Fish in Johns Rylands Library (Manchester), Bulle- 
tin, XIX (1935), 362-72. The text was edited in un- 
satisfactory transliteration and translation by Witzel 
in Orientalia, V (new ser., 1936), 331-46. We refer, 
following Witzel, to the Johns Rylands text as A, to 
PBS, X, 2, No. 5 as B. 

7 @)Gis-Bit-ga-mes igi ab-ba uru-na- 
ka [ka] ba-an-gar....Aobv.i3—4 

*’6é-gal]) Kisi*'-58 g@ 
gi-gai-an-dé-en “'tukul 
sig-en-dé-en A obv.i8. 


29mar(?) ma ‘ar (7)' 2za(?) ‘at! eds 


nam-ba-an- 
ga-Aam-ma- 
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After an assembly had been established, the 
elders of his town 

gave answer unto Gilgamesh concerning it.** 

This answer is in the affirmative, exactly 

repeating Gilgamesh’s words and ending 

in the exhortation. It greatly 

pleases Gilgamesh: 


(As for) Gilgamesh, lord of Kullab, 


same 


at the word of the elders of his town his heart 
rejoiced, his liver was made bright.*° 


But he is not yet through; the men of the 
town must be heard on the issue: 


Next Gilgamesh before the men of his town 
spoke up..... « 


His plea here is a word-for-word repetition 
of the plea before the elders, and the ‘“‘men 
of his town,” “after an assembly had been 
established,”’ answer it. With differently 
worded reasons they urge the same course 
of action: ““May you not bow to the pal- 
ace of Kish; let us® smite it with weap- 
ons.”” They add a declaration of confi- 
dence and faith, and Gilgamesh is again 
highly pleased: 

On that day (as for) Gilgamesh, lord of Kullab, 
at the word of the men of his town his heart 

rejoiced, his liver was made bright.” 


Now the road is clear before him, and he 
immediately sets about arming for the 
coming conflict. 

Here, then, we seem to have portrayed 


ab-ba uru-na-ke 
mu-na-ni-'ib'-gi- 


"luk kin|)-gar-ra 
4G18-BIL- G@a-Mes-ra 
gis A obv. 19-10 


#¢dGis-BIL-g@a-mes en K ul-ab aki -k ey 


| } nir-gal-fla-e] inim ab-ba uruti- 
na-kew S8&-ga-ni al-bdl urm-ra-ni ba- 
an-sigs A obv.i15, B obv 


“min-kam-ma-sé@ 4Gis-BIL-ga-mes 
igi ‘guruS' juru-na-ka] ka bDa-an-gar 

.. B obv. 3’—4’. 

“ The text, B obv. 14’, has nam-ba- for ex- 
pected gfi-am, presumably by dittography from 
the preceding form. 

“u-bi-a ‘4Gisi-silt-ga-mes en K ul- 
abati-kew finim gurus urul*'-na-§8 
Sa-ga-ni an-bG!l urm-ra-ni ba-an-Sa 


B obv. 25’ rev. 1. 
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a state in which the ruler must lay his pro- 
posals before the people, first the elders, 
then the assembly of the townsmen, and 
obtain their consent, before he can act. In 
other words, the assembly appears to be 
the ultimate political authority.‘ 


* Other evidence contributes in some measure to 
the picture of the two groups which the above text 
presents. 

The elders were, to judge from the Sumerian terms 
abba, literally “father,” and abba uru, 
“‘town fathers,’’ originally the heads of the various 
large families which made up the population of the 
town. Assembled they would therefore represent an 
aggregate of the patria potestas in the community. 
Their relation to the king appears to have been that 
of counselors. In the Gilgamesh Epic they are once 
explicitly so named: is-me-e-ma 4a18 zi-ki-ir ma-li- 
[ki]-8u, “‘Gilgamesh listened to the words of his coun- 
sellors’’ (Old Babylonian version, YOS IV 3 v 20). 
Being at first opposed to letting Gilgamesh set out 
against Huwawa, they are later, it seems, won over to 
the plan so that he leaves with their blessings and 
much paternal advice as to how one should behave 
on a long journey (YOS IV 3 vi 19 ff.). Truly paternal 
is also the solicitude for the young king which inspires 
their words to Engidu, who is to guide and guard 
Gilgamesh: ‘‘In our assembly we have entrusted the 
king to thee, thou wilt entrust the king to us again’’ 
(i-na pu-uh-ri-ni-ma ni-ip-qt-dak-ka sarra tu-tar-ram- 
ma ta-paq-qi-dan-na-ii Sarra, Tablet III 11-12). They 
appear once more in the Gilgamesh Epic when Gil- 
gamesh gives vent to his sorrow over Engidu's death 
to them (Tablet VIII ii 1 ff.), and Utanapishtim refers 
to them in the flood story when he asks Ea what ex- 
planation he shall give for building his big ship: ‘‘What 
shall I answer the town, the craftsmen and the 
elders?’’ [mi-na-m|i lu-pu-ul Glu um-ma-nu & H-bu-tum 
(Tablet XI 35. For a daring and interesting, different, 
interpretation of this line see Speiser’s paper quoted in 
n. 1 above) 

The “assembly’’ to which Gilgamesh turns after 
he has obtained the consent of the elders is com- 
posed of the ‘“‘men”’ of his town. The Sumerian word 
used, guruS, is in the older inscriptions the usual 
designation of an individual as a unit in the apparently 
identical labor and military organization of the city 
state (see “O.I.P.,’’ LVIII, 297), and since the as- 
sembly has been convened to consider a line of action 
which will almost certainly lead to war it is not un- 
likely that we should view it as essentially a gathering 
of the male population bearing arms (parallels for 
“the male population bearing arms’’ as the original 
nucleus of legislative assemblies are many; we may 
mention the Roman comitia as an example). In the 
same direction points also another term which can be 
used to designate the members of the assembly, name- 
ly mes “man,” “hero.’" This term, which like 
guruS is rendered as eflum in Akkadian, occurs in 
the compound ukkin-mes (Deimel, SL: 40:7) 
“assembly-man'’ (the connotations of age suggested 
by the Akkadian translations pursumu, “old man,"’ 
and abu, ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘elder,’’ cannot be original, for in 
Sumerian mes denotes the man in his prime). It 
appears also—as loan-word in Akkadian—as mésum 
in Enadma eli’ Tablet VI 166—67 u-3i-bu-ma ina ukkin- 
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PROJECTIONS OF THE OLD ASSEMBLY INTO 
THE WORLD OF THE GODS 

Since the traces of this older, demo- 
cratic form of political organization in 
Mesopotamia all point back to a time be- 
fore the earliest historical inscriptions, it 
would normally be impossible to gain 
closer insight into its details and workings 
simply because we lack sources for the 
time when it was flourishing. A peculiar 
circumstance, however, comes to our aid. 

The Sumerians and Akkadians pic- 
tured their gods as human in form, gov- 
erned by human emotions, and living in 
the same type of world as did men. In al- 
most every particular the world of the 
gods is therefore a projection of terrestrial 
conditions. Since this process began rela- 
tively early, and since man is by nature 
conservative in religious matters, early 
features would, as a matter of course, be 
retained in the world of the gods after the 
terrestrial counterpart had disappeared. 
The gods, to mention only one example, 
were pictured as clad in a characteristic 
tufted (sheepskin?) garment long after 
that material was no longer in use among 
men. In similar fashion must we explain 
the fact that the gods are organized politi- 
cally along democratic lines, essentially 
different from the autocratic terrestrial 
states which we find in Mesopotamia in 
the historical periods. Thus in the domain 
of the gods we have a reflection of older 
forms, of the terrestrial Mesopotamian 
state as it was in pre-historic times. 

The assembly which we find in the 
world of the gods rested on a broad demo- 
cratic basis; it was, according to the Adad 
myth in CT, XV, 3, an “assembly of all 





na-su-nu i-nam-bu-u Si-ma-a-iu ina mé-e-si nag-ba- 
Su-nu u-zak-ka-ru-ni sum-su, “they (i.e., the gods) sat 
down in their assembly to proclaim his destiny, in the 
gathering of all the (staunch) men they were mention- 
ing his name." Lastly we may point to the use of 
puhrum, “‘assembly,”’ for ‘“‘army,”’ a usage which is 
especially frequent in Assyrian sources (for this use of 


puhrum see Del. HW 520b puhrum 1 a). 
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the gods.’ Nor was participation lim- 
ited by sex: goddesses as well as gods 
played an active part in its deliberations.” 
The assembly was usually held in a 
large court called Ubshuukkinna. As the 
gods arrived, they met friends and rela- 
tives who had similarly come from afar to 
participate in the assembly, and there 
was general embracing.*’ In the shel- 
tered court the gods then sat down to a 
sumptuous meal; wine and strong drink 
soon put them in a happy and carefree 
mood, fears and worries vanished, and the 
meeting was ready to settle down to more 
serious affairs. 
They set (their) tongues (in readiness) [and sat 
down] to the banquet; 
They ate bread (and) drank(?) [wine]. 
The sweet drink dispelled their fears; 
(So that) they sang for joy as they drank the 
strong drink. 
Exceedingly carefree were they, their heart was 
exalted; 
For Marduk, their champion, they decreed the 
destiny. ** 
The description is psychologically inter- 
esting. Here, as so often in Mesopotamian 
mythology, the important decisions origi- 
nate when the gods are in their cups. In 
the toilsome earthbound life of the primi- 
tive Sumerians wine and beer were evi- 
dently necessary to lift the spirit out of 
the humdrum existence of everyday cares 
to original thought and perspective.*® 
% See CT, XV, 317: 
i pu-uh-ri ka-la i-li iz-za-ak-ka-ar, ‘Enlil epened his 
mouth and spoke in the assembly of all the gods."’ 


4En-lil pa-iu i-pu-ia-am-ma 


* See above, n. 22. 

47 Enaima elis Tablet III 130-32. See, e.g., R. La- 
bat, Le Poéme babylonien de la création (Paris, 1935), 
A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1942). 
Compare also the older English translation by Lang- 
don, The Babylonian Epic of Creation (Oxford, 1923). 

48 Enima eli’ Tablet LIT 133-38. See the literature 
quoted in n. 47. We have quoted the passage in Hei- 
del's rendering 

49 With the banquet which here serves as introduc- 
tion to the session of the assembly of the gods may be 
compared the banquet with which each session of the 
Greek Boulé commenced in Homeric times (see Glotz, 
The Greek City and Its Institutions [New York, 1930], 
p. 47). An even more striking parallel, to which Pro- 
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The leadership of the assembly be- 
longed by right, it would seem, to An, god 
of heaven and “father of the gods’’; but 
with him or alone appears also Enlil, god 
of the storm. An or Enlil usually broached 
the matters to be considered; and we may 
our evidence does not allow us to 
decide the point—that the discussion 
which followed would be largely in the 


assume 


hands of the so-called ili rabiiitum, the 
“great gods’’ 
senior gods,” 


or, perhaps better, “‘the 
whose number is said to 
have been fifty.°° In this discussion it was 


fessor Cameron called our attention, is furnished by 
the Persian customs described by Herodotus i. 133. 
See, furthermore, the article, ‘‘Mahlzeit und Trinkge- 
lage,’ §6 in O. Schrader, Reallerikon der 
manischen Altertumskunde (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1929), II, 
30, which quotes also the Germanic parallels (Tacitus 


indoger- 


Germ. 22) 

” The two groups which stand out from the ordi- 
nary members of the puhrum, the ili rabiitum and 
the ila Sétmati or musimmu Mmati, are mentioned al- 
ready in the myth of Enlil and Ninlil (Barton, MBI 
No, 411 13-14; Chiera, SEM 77 ii 5’—6’; Pinches in 
JRAS, 1919, pp. 190 f. rev. 1-2) as dingir gal- 
gal ninnu-ne-ne dingir nam-tar-ra 
imin-na-ne-ne, “all the fifty senior gods and 
the seven gods who determine fates.""” Enaima elié 
mentions them in Tablet III 130: ilaéni rabati ka-li- 


ku-nu mu-sim-mu Mmati, “all the senior gods, the de- 


terminers of fates,’’ and again in Tablet IV 80: ili 
rabati ha-am-sat-su-nu u-si-bu-ma Ua Mmali sibitti- 
bu-nu a-na (‘Marduk mati] uk-tin-nu, “The fifty 


senior gods sat down, and the seven gods of fates 
fixed fates for Marduk."' The assembly described 
in Tablet [II is convoked with the express purpose of 
giving Marduk power as a determiner of fates, whose 
word is decisive. 

We have little evidence concerning the mutual 
relation of ‘‘the senior gods’’ and ‘‘the seven gods who 
determine fate.'’ The language of the texts just quoted 
would seem to indicate that they were separate and 
parallel groups. Yet it is possible—and to us more 
likely——that the seven gods who determine destiny 
formed merely a part of ‘the senior gods." 

The functions of ‘‘the seven gods who deter- 
mine destinies’’ may be deduced from the term itself. 
The concepts underlying that expression are clear 
from the account in Enadma elis (cf. the literature 
quoted in n. 40), Tablet IV. They belong with ideas 
such as “le verbe créateur’’ and the ‘wish come 
true."" The god who can “determine destiny’’ pos- 
sesses a power, a magical and absolute authority, 
over all things in the universe, whereby anything he 
may order immediately comes true. Reality so to 


speak automatically conforms itself to his command. 
When the gods have conferred this power on Marduk 
by word of mouth, they test it—an early instance of 
the ‘experimental technique’’—by bringing a garment 
and having Marduk command that it be destroyed, 
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the intrinsic merit of a proposal which 
gave it weight: wise counsel, testifying to 
“intelligence, profundity, and knowl- 
edge,’*' is much admired; and ability to 
make the others listen to one’s words is a 
prized gift.** Through such general dis- 
cussion—“asking one another,’ as the 
Babylonians expressed it—the issues were 
clarified and the various gods had oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions for or 
against, at times espousing proposals 
which they later bitterly regretted. Such 
regrets befell Ishtar, who had supported 
the proposal to wipe out mankind with a 
flood, when she saw the results of the de- 
cision: 
Ishtar shrieks like a woman in birth-pangs, 
The lovely-voiced lady of the gods yells aloud: 
“The times before are indeed turned to earth, 
Because I myself in the gods’ assembly 
Gave the ill counsel! 


which comes true, then that it again be whole, which 
also comes true. 

Translating these mythical concepts into ‘‘politi- 
cal’’ terms, we must define the seven gods ‘‘who de- 
termine destiny’’ as gods whose words are ‘‘authori- 
tative’’ or “decisive.” 

With the group of “‘senior’’ gods should undoubt- 
edly be compared the “‘seniors’’ (rabiitum) in the 
kdrum of the Assyrian merchant colonies, while the 
seven deciding gods may well have their counterpart 
in the group of seven which, as Eisser has shown (see 
above, n. 12), could represent the kdrum when it 
sealed documents 

a Of. RA, XXII, (1925), 169-77, rev. 33 f.: 
ed in n. 22 above 

* KAR No. 80 (cf. the duplicate BM 78242 pub- 
lished by Langdon in RA, X XVI, 39-42) says of Sha- 
mash (obv. (DINGIR-MES 
GAL-MES&) Si-ma-la]t qgi-bi-su, ‘In the assembly of the 
senior gods his utterance is listened to’’; note also 
King, BMS, No. 19, where a man prays: ina pukri 
‘Let my word be listened to in the 


quot- 


21): ina puhur ili rabati 


lu se-mat qi-bi-ti, 
assembly.’’ 

53 The terms are: Sifailum, “‘to ask one another" 
(cf. Meissner and Rost in BA III 331, Bu 88-5—12, 78 
vili 12’: ina Ub-iu-‘ukkin-na-ki' ki-sal puhur iladni 
(DINGIR-MBS) éSu-bat 4si-tul-ti, “in Ubshuukkinna, the 
court of the assembly of the gods, the abode of discus- 
sion,’’ and the Agushaia song, VAS, X, 214 rev. i114: 
ip-ta-ah-ru is-ta-lu, ‘‘they gathered and discussed’’), 
and jutayum, “to talk with one another” (e.g., King, 
BMS 1 obv. 15 izzazi (GuB-BU) pu-hur-Su-nu ud-ta- 
mu-ué ina Sapli (x1-Ta)-ka, ““They stand (in) their as- 
sembly and discuss under thee’’). A vivid account of 
a discussion between An, Enlil, and Shamash is pre- 
served in the Hittite version of the Gilgamesh Epic; 
see Friedrich in ZA (N.F.), V, 16-19. 
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How could I in the gods’ assembly 

Give such ill counsel, 

To decree the fight 

For the destruction of my mankind? 

I alone give birth to my mankind. 

Now they fill, like the spawn of fishes, the 

sea !’’54 

A group of seven powerful gods, “‘the sev- 
en gods who determine destinies’’—that 
is, whose word is decisive—had, it would 
seem, the final say,® and when an agree- 
ment had at last been reached in this man- 
ner—voting is a technique of much later 
origin—it was announced by An and En- 
lil as “the verdict, the word of the assem- 
bly of the gods, the command of An and 
Enlil.’ The executive duties, carrying 
into effect the decisions of the assembly, 
seem to have rested with Enlil.*’ 

The functions of this divine assembly 
were in part those of a court of law. Here 
the crime of a man who destroys an in- 
scription is taken up, and the deity to 
whom the inscription was dedicated 
speaks against him and ‘“‘makes bad his 
case.’’>® Here sentence was once passed 
on all humanity because the constant 
noise which they made was obnoxious to 
divine ears.*® 





Another cause célébre was 


‘4 Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet XI i116. We have quot- 
ed Leonard's rendering (Gilgamesh, Epic of Old Baby- 
lonia, a Rendering in Free Rhythms, by Ellery Leonard 
{New York, 1934], pp. 64-65). 

5 See n. 50 above 

* Chiera, STVC 25 obv. 18-19 (see below, p. 00), 
also HGT liv $-10: di-til-la inim pu-tb- 
ru-fum dingir-re-ne-ka] dun-dun-ga 
An 4En[-lil-lai-ka-tal]. 

‘7In the Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur 
(“A.S.,"" No. 12), ll. 171 ff., it is Enlil who gives the 
detailed orders concerning the destruction. 

* Meissner and Rost in BA III 331, Bu 88—-5~—12, 
78 viii 12’ ff. (cf. Luckenbill, AR II § 658): ina Ub- 
Su-‘ukkin-na-ki' ki-sal pu-hur ilani (pINGIR-MES) &u- 
bat si-tul-ti a-mat-su li-lam-mins-ma wa-mu iite-en la 
ba-lat-su lig-bi, “‘May he (i.e., Marduk) in Ubshuuk- 
kinna, the court of the assembly of the gods, the 
abode of discussion, make bad his case; may he order 
that he live not a full day.’ 


5* Related in the story of Ea and Atar-hasis (CT, 
XV, 49, ili 4 ff. and 37 ff.). See Sidney Smith's resto- 
ration of the text in RA, X XII (1935), 67 f. A parallel 
Sumerian story is HGT No. 1. See The Sumerian King 
List, p. 39, n. 113. 
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against Enlil in his youth, when he was 
ostracized by “‘the fifty senior gods and 
the seven gods who determine destiny” 
for raping young Ninlil.*° 

But the functions of the divine assem- 
bly which go beyond those of a court of 
law are the ones that command our great- 
est attention: the assembly is the author- 
ity which grants kingship. Once, we are 
told, great danger threatened: TPamat, 
the primeval waters, and her host of mon- 
sters planned war against the gods. The 
gods learned that 


They are angry, they are plotting, they rest 
not night and day; 

they have taken up the fight, they fume, they 
rage like lions; 

they have established an assembly and are 
planning the combat. 

Mother Hubur, who fashions all things, 

has added (thereunto) irresistible weapons, has 
borne monster serpents 

sharp of tooth, with unsparing fang; 

she has filled their bodies with poison for blood. 

Dragons grim she has clothed with terror, 

has crowned them with glory and made them 
like gods, 

so that he who looks upon them shall perish 
from terror 

so that their bodies shall rear up and their 
breasts not be turned back." 


In this emergency young Marduk proved 
willing to champion the case of the gods, 
but he demanded absolute authority: 


If I am to be your champion, 

vanquish TPimat, and keep you alive; 

then establish an assembly and proclaim my 
lot supreme. 

Seat yourselves together gladly in Ubshuuk- 
kinna, 

and let me when I open my mouth (have pow- 
er to) determine destiny even as you, 


*® For the myth of Enlil and Ninlil see Barton, 
MBI, No. 4; Chiera, SEM 77, and Pinches in J/RAS, 
1919, pp. 190 f. Note that the word ukkin 
rum is not explicitly used 


puh- 


%!| Enaima elis, Tablet II 16-26. 
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(so that) whatever I frame shall not be altered 
(and) the command of my lips shall not return 
(void), shall not be changed.® 


So the call to assembly went out, the gods 
gathered in Ubshuukkinna, and there, to 
meet the exigencies of the situation, they 
gave Marduk supreme authority: 
Thou carriest weight among the senior gods, 
thy status is unequaled, thy command is (like 
that of) Anu. 
Marduk, thou carriest weight among the senior 
gods, 
thy status is unequaled, thy command is (like 
that of) Anu. 
From this day onward thy order(s) shall not be 
altered ; 
to exalt and to abase—this shall be thy power. 
True shall be what(ever) thou dost utter, not 
shall thy word prove vain (ever) ; 
none among the gods shall encroach upon thy 
rights.®* 
They acclaimed him king and invested 
him with the insignia of royalty: 
They rejoiced (and) did homage, (saying:) 
“Marduk is king!”’ 
They bestowed upon him the scepter, the 
throne, and the pali; 
They gave him an unrivaled weapon to smite 
the enemy, (saying:) 
“Go and cut off the life of TrAmat 
May the winds carry her blood to out-of-the- 
way places.’ 


Then, having armed himself, Marduk led 
the gods to battle with Traimat.® 


® Jbid., Tablet II 123-129. Heidel, The Babyloni- 
an Genesis, p. 27, translates, following a suggestion 
by Delitzsch, 1. 127, ip-iu pi-ia ki-ma ka-tu-nu-ma 
lu-tim-ma, as ‘“‘May I through the ut- 
mouth determine the destinies, in- 
stead of you.’’ Though possible, this interpretation 
seems unlikely. The gods continue to ‘‘determine des- 
tinies’’ long after Marduk has received the powers he 
here desires. It is therefore improbable that his powers 
should have voided theirs, and we have accordingly 
retained the translation ‘‘as,’’ “like unto,’’ for kima, 
the more so since that is the meaning which kima 
usually has. 

63 Tbid., Tablet IV 3-10, 13-16. 

* Jbid., Tablet IV 28-32. We have quoted the 


si-ma-tam 
terance of my 


passage in Heidel's rendering (The Babylonian Gene- 
sis, p. 27). 

*® The account which Endma elis gives of how Mar- 
duk became king is of the greatest importance for the 
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As the assembly is the authority which 
grants kingship, it can also take it back. 
The Sumerians counted kingship as a bala, 
an Office to be held by each incumbent for 
a limited period.® Similarly kingship 
would be given for a time to one city and 
its god; then it would be transferred to an- 
other city and god. The period—to men- 
tion an example—during which Inanna’s 
two cities, Kish and Akkad, held sway 
over Mesopotamia was “the term (bala) of 
Inanna.’’®? 





light which it throws on the origin and early nature of 
the Mesopotamian kingship. It shows the king as pri- 
marily a leader in war, chosen by the general assembly 
to provide unified leadership in the emergency. We 
hope to treat of it in detail in a later article. 


“The word bala means ‘‘term of office.”’ As 
nomen actionis of the verb bal, “to turn,” its basic 
meaning would seem to have been “‘turn.”’ For the 
semasiological development involved Deimel, SL 9:1, 
aptly compares Latin turnus. Besides being used of 
the royal office, it applies to temple offices: guda, 
bappir (‘brewer’), nedu (‘janitor’), kisal- 
lub  (‘court-sweeper”’), burSuma_ (‘‘elder’’), 
etc. Such an office was held in turn by various indi- 
viduals throughout the year each holding it for a stat- 
ed period (bala). The right to hold a specific office 
for a specific period of the year (bala) was in- 
heritable and could be transferred by sale. Inherited 
offices were called bala gub-ba, eg. bala 
gub-ba wn-a(k), “offices to which N. has suc- 
ceeded (lit. ‘stepped into by N.’),’’ as contrasted with 
ki-ta-sax wn-a(k), ie, (offices) which N. 
bought with money. For the contrast see PBS, VII, 
2, No. 182. The following may serve as an example 
of the use of the word: bala 6 ‘Ig-alim-ka 
itu 6-aiam Ur-4dlamma dumu Lugal- 
uSum-gal-ke i-dab, “The term of office in 
(lit. ‘of') the temple of (the god) Igalima lasting six 
months does Urlamma the son of Lugalushumgal 
hold’’ (RTC 288:2-3; cf. the bala’'s of four, two, 
and twelve months mentioned in the following lines, 
and see also ITT III 6575 and ITT II 1010 + V 
6848). The holder of a bala was designated as a 
1G bala, ie. “man ofa bala,” translated as 
be-el pa-ar-si, “holder of office," in HGT 147:14. 

Akkadian borrowed the Sumerian word as pala and 
restricted it to ‘“‘term of royal office."’ Since in the 
older Assyrian royal inscriptions this term is one year, 
pala there means ‘‘regnal year."’ In Babylonia, how- 
ever, the ruler's term of office was conceived as the 
total period during which he served; hence pala@ has 
there the meaning ‘‘reign.”’ 


67 m Sarru-kén(pv) ar A-ga-déki ina palé 4] §-tar i-lam- 
ma, “Sargon, king of Akkad appeared in the pala of 
Ishtar’’ (L. W. King, Chronicles concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings, If (London, 1907], 113, obv. 1 [ef. 
p. 3, obv. 1}). A pala of Enlil is mentioned in an omen 
text, CT, Vol. XXVII Pl. 22 10, palé 4En-lil sandati 
(mu-MBS&) Sarri kéni(ai-nNa) ina mati d-sab-34 tarbagu 
a irappis, “Pala of Enlil. The years of a true king 
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The authority which determines when 
such a royal bala is to end is the assembly, 
as may be seen most clearly in a group of 
texts dealing with the fall of Ur. Under 
its famous Third Dynasty, Ur had domi- 
nated all of southern Mesopotamia. Its 
rule ended tragically in a savage attack by 
invading Elamites which all but wiped 
out the city. Among the texts which deal 
with this catastrophe we may first quote 
one in which the god of Ur, Nanna, is 
complaining to his father Enlil about what 
has happened. His complaint, however, 
evokes only a cool response: 


Enlil [answere]d his son Sin concerning it: 
“The deserted city, its heart, sobbing, wee[ps 

bitterly]; 

in it [thou passest] in sobs the day. 

(But,) Nanna, through thy own ‘submission’ 
[thou didst accept(?)] the ‘Let it be!’ 

By verdict, by the word [of] the assembly [of 
the] glods], 

by command of An and Enlil [. . . .] 

[was the] k[ing]ship of Ur[. . . . carried away]. 

Since olden days when the country was found- 
Giw<a 

fare] the terms of 
changed]; 

(as for) its (i.e., Ur’s) kingship; [its] term [has 
(now) been changed for a_ different 
term].’’® 


kingship [constantly 


he will cause to be in the land; that fold will grow 
large.’" A pala of Nergal, the god of the nether world, 
finds more frequently mention in omen texts; it is 
synonymous with tyranny, enemy uprising, and every- 
thing bad. See, e.g., CT, Vol. XX, Pl. 31-33, 1. 78; 
ibid., Pl. 34, iv 18; CT, Vol. XXVII, Pl. 91. 27, pl. 10, 
. 22, ete. 


* Chiera, STVC 25 oby. 14—rev. 23. The passage 
reads: “4En-lil-le dumu-ni *S@.en-ra 
mu-un-|[na-ni-ib-gis-gis) “urd lLil-14 
Sa-bi a-nir-ra ir(!?)-lgig i-S8es-S es) 
™SAi-bi-a a-nir-ra wu mi-ni-[{ib-zal- 
zal-en|] "“4Nanna ‘sub’ ni- za hé-me- 
bii....] “di-til-la inim pu-Gb-ru-um 


dlingir-re-ne-kal] "’dun-dun-ga An 
4En-lil-lai-ka-'‘ta! ae »*Urki-ma 
nam-l{ugal-bi. ba-an-tim) “w-ul 


kalam ki-gar-ra-ta | 
lugal-la (su bala ba-an-ak-ak] 
*nam-lugal-bi bala-[bi bala k@r-ra 
Su bala ba-an-ak]. The third sign in 1. 17 
appears to be sub (xa + «kv. Since it is once 


...]) bala nam- 


Though the text here quoted has suffered 
considerable damage, the view which it 
takes’ of the fall of Ur stands out, fortu- 
nately, quite clearly: it was the normal 
end of Ur’s—and of Nanna’s—term of 
kingship; and it was brought about in the 
proper fashion, by a decision of the assem- 
bly of the gods. 

This same view, that Ur’s fall was a 
normal end to its term of reign, decided 
upon beforehand by the gods, underlies 
also the lament BE, XXXI, 3. It finds, 
however, its most vivid expression in the 
long Lamentation over the Destruction of 
Ur, composed only a few generations 
after the disaster.®® There, toward the 
end of the fourth song, we are taken to 
the very assembly of the gods in which 
the decision was made and witness the 
passionate plea of Ningal, Nanna’s con- 
sort, for mercy for the doomed city :”° 


glossed su-ub, see Deimel, SL 33:6, it is presum- 
ably to be read as sun + 0b). Reduplicated sub, 
sub-sub, is translated as ju-kin-nu “‘proskynesis” 
in Akkadian (Deimel, loc. cit.), and this or a similar 
meaning may be assumed also for the unreduplicated 
word. Its use in our phrase recalls the use of Sukénum 
in the Old Assyrian texts from Asia Minor as a techni- 
cal term for submitting to the jurisdiction of a court 
It seems probable that Nanna, whose case was ad- 
judged by the assembly of the gods, had first formally 
submitted to the jurisdiction of that court. Enlil now 
reminds him that this bound him to accept its verdict, 
the ‘‘Let it be!'’ which the assembly pronounced. For 
the term ‘‘Let it be’’ see the passage from the Lamen- 
tation over the Destruction of Ur, quoted below, p. 172. 
With our restoration of ll. 22-23 compare the phrase- 
ology of PBS, X, 2, No. 15, obv. 21: 6-zi-da 
bala-bi bala-k@r-ra Su-bal-ak-a- 
bi, “the term of the righteous temple, which has 
been changed for a different term."’ 


6* Kramer, Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur 
(“A.8.,"" No. 12 (Chicago, 1940]). For the structure 
of the poem as also for its date and historical back- 
ground see my review in AJSL, LVII (1941), 219-24 


7 Kramer, Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, 
p. 32, ll. 152-64, Except for ll. 152-53, our transla- 
tion differs from his (ibid., p. 33) on minor points only. 
In |. 152, since pubrum does not take the deter- 
minative x1, we must read ki sag ki-a ba- 
da-gal-la. For sag, “people,” (one's) 
folks,’' “‘(the) members of a family,’ cf. sag = 
nisé, Howardy, Clavis cuneorum 129:34, and ki- 
sag-ga&l-la = aiar emiti and aiar kimdati, ibid 
451: 75-76. 
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Next unto the assembly, where the people 
were still (tarrying) on the ground, 
the Anunnakki gods being still seated after 
they had given the binding promise,” 
did I verily drag (my) legs, did I verily stretch 
out (my) arms. 
I verily poured out my tears before An; 
verily I myself mourned before Enlil. 
“May my city not be destroyed!” I said indeed 
to them; 
“May Ur not be destroyed!” I said indeed to 
them; 
“May its people not be killed!”’ I said indeed to 
them. 
But An the while never bent toward that 
word; 
Enlil with a “It is pleasing; let it be!’’ never 
soothed my heart. 
The destruction of my city they verily gave 
in commission ; 
the destruction of Ur they verily gave in com- 
mission ; 
that its people be killed, as its fate they verily 
determined. 


There can thus be no doubt that the as- 
sembly had power to revoke, as it had 
power to grant, kingship. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Our material seems to preserve indica- 
tions that prehistoric Mesopotamia was 
organized politically along democratic 
lines, not, as was historic Mesopotamia, 
along autocratic. The indications which 
we have, point to a form of government in 
which the normal run of public affairs was 
handled by a council of elders but ulti- 
mate sovereignty resided in a general as- 
sembly comprising all members—or, per- 
haps better, all adult free men—of the 
community. This assembly settled con- 
flicts arising in the community, decided on 
such major issues as war and peace, and 
could, if need arose, especially in a situa- 
tion of war, grant supreme authority, 


It seems likely that this phrase refers to a prom- 
ise by which the members of the assembly bound 
themselves to abide by the decision taken in the as- 
sembly. 
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kingship, to one of its members for a lim- 
ited period. 

Such a form of government is, it may be 
added, in no way unique but can be 
abundantly paralleled from elsewhere. We 
call attention especially to the early 
European material, for which we may 
quote two summaries by W. J. Shepard :”? 

Among all the primitive peoples of the West 
there seems to have been some kind of popular 
assembly which shared with the tribal chief or 
king and with a council of lesser chieftains the 
powers of social control. 

Again, still more striking: 

The significant political institutions of the 
primitive Teutonic tribes who overran West- 
ern Europe were a folkmoot, or meeting of all 
the adult males bearing arms; a council of 
elders; and in time of war a war leader or chief- 
tain. All important questions, such as peace 
and war, were decided by the folkmoot. The 
council of elders prepared questions to be sub- 
mitted to the folkmoot and decided minor 
matters. It was a rude form of democracy in 
which government was not differentiated nor 
law clearly distinguished from religious or so- 
cial custom. 


It need hardly be stressed that the exist- 
ence of such close parallels in other soci- 
eties lends strong support to the correct- 
ness of the reconstruction here proposed 
and promises valuable help in the inter- 
pretation of the fragmentary Mesopo- 
tamian data. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
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72 In Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, IX, 355, 
and VII, 11. Compare also O. Schrader, Reallerikon 
der indogermanischen Aliertumskunde (2d ed.; Leipzig, 
1917-29) article ‘‘Kénig"’ § 14:1-3 (I, 620-21) and 
article ‘‘Volksversammlung’’ (II, 609-11). Closely 
parallel patterns are found also in ancient Greece 
where the institutions of the Homeric age are especial- 
ly pertinent (see Glotz, The Greek City and Its Institu- 
tions [New York, 1930], Part I, chap. i, esp. pp. 39-57) 
and in ancient Israel (see A. Menes, Die vorexilischen 
Gesetze Israels |""Z.A.W.,"’ Beihefte, No. 50 (Giessen, 
1928)], pp. 21-23, and esp. the chapter ‘“‘Der Staat 
und seine Organe,’’ pp. 88-96). Noteworthy, though 
less striking, are the parallels found in the organiza- 
tion of the Hittite state (see Hardy, ‘‘The Old Hittite 
Kingdom,"’ AJSL, LVIII [1941], 214-15). 











THE EIGHTH CAMPAIGN OF SARGON II OF ASSYRIA (714 B.C.)! 


EDWIN M. 


OOKING eastward from the mound of 
Nimrud, the ancient Calah, which 
was for a time the residence of Sar- 

gon II,? the eye falls upon the jagged 
horizon formed by the backbone of the 
Zagros Mountains. Any Assyrian king 
who could penetrate these mountains 
would return laden with spoil, driving 
back immense herds of sheep and cattle 
and bringing home the horse—all neces- 
sary for civil and military strength. Yet 
these were not easy to obtain, though the 
opposition did not come from the local in- 


1 There are several published studies on this cam- 
paign. One of the earliest is included briefly in A. T. 
Olmstead's Asia in the Days of Sargon of 
Assyria (1908). Four years later F. Thureau-Dangin 
published the Assyrian text with French translation 
and comments under the title, Relation de la huitiéme 
campagne de Sargon (Paris, 1912). In 1923 in his History 
of Assyria Olmstead expanded his earlier study into a 
more detailed description covering several pages (pp. 
229 ff.). In 1926 D. D. Luckenbill published the An- 
cient Records of Assyria and Babylonia in two volumes, 
affording an English translation of the text. Encour- 
aged by Professor Olmstead to make a study of this 
campaign, the author wrote the present article during 
the spring of 1942. While it was undergoing editorial 
changes, there appeared in J AOS, LXII (1942), 130— 
38, an article by H. A. Rigg, Jr., entitled ‘‘Sargon’'s 
Eighth Military Campaign.'’ Other references will be 
found in the footnotes. 

It might seem superfluous on the part of the author 
to attempt a reconstruction of this famous campaign, 
since he makes no claim to know the language of the 
original text. But there is one factor which encourages 
him to attempt the task, which has not been the for- 
tune of others to possess. He was born in Tabriz, and 
in the years following the last war spent sixteen years 
in Iraq and northern Iran. As hiking was one of his 
avocations, he has covered Azerbaijan on foot and by 
horse on numerous trips. With Maraghah as head- 
quarters, he spent two summers in circuitous journeys 
throughout this territory. He has climbed the Sahends 
nine times and walked completely around them twice. 
It is this knowledge of the terrain, of the names of ob- 
scure villages, and of valleys and hills that makes the 
campaign of Sargon stand out like a personal experi- 
ence. The stimulus for this article, as stated, came 
from Professor Olmstead. It was later submitted to 
him for criticism. Through his kind offices, it was 
read and criticized by Professors F. W. Geers and 
George G. Cameron, who corrected the text and made 
several valuable suggestions. Inasmuch as the knowl- 
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habitants, known as the Mannai, who oc- 
cupied the rich grasslands around Lake 
Urmiah.* The wealth of the area was also 
prized by powerful neighbors to the north- 
west and east who did not intend to share 
it with the lords of Assur. The first of 
these rivals was the kingdom of Urartu,‘ 
long known to Assur’s warriors as a tough 
enemy; the second, a newcomer in the 
days of Sargon, was called Zikirtu.® 
Earlier lords of Assur had conducted 
extensive raids beyond the Zagros. Upon 
their return they had recorded their boasts 
of spoils and carnage,® but their authority 


edge of the terrain around Lake Urmiah is the author's 
sole apology for this study, he has refrained from a 
consideration of the latter part of the campaign 
around Lake Van. The descriptions of trails from the 
Iraq side, as well as those on the Iranian side, are 
from personal experience. Wherever possible, refer- 
ences have been given; but so few who have followed 
these roads have written about them that for the 
greater part they are almost unknown. The best map 
by which the descriptions may be studied in detail 
is the Oficial War Map (Great Britain), Geographical 
Section of the General Staff No. 3919: Second Edition 
1932, scale 1 inch to 4 miles or 1/253,440, Sheet 1H, 
2E, etc. Yet even this map fails to locate some of the 
names that appear in this text. For that reason, an un- 
usually full amount of description has been included 
? Olmstead, Assyria, pp. 268-70 


* The kingdom of the Mannai seems to have been 
a pre-Iranian state which occupied most of the terri- 
tory around Lake Urmiah. Sections of it had been 
overrun by aggressive neighbors, and at the time of 
Sargon it was about to disappear. Jer. 51:28 refers 
to the people as “‘the Minni.’’ Its former borders will 
appear in the description of the campaign itself. 


‘Urartu, the biblical Ararat, was the country 
around Lake Van which had expanded to include 
most of the periphery of Lake Urmiah by the eighth 
century B.c. 

5 See nn. 26 and 39 


‘For earlier campaigns and information as to 
names and places cf. A. T. Olmstead, ‘Tiglath Pileser 
I and His Wars,”’ /AOS, XXXVII (1917), 169-75; 
“Shalmaneser III and the Establishment of the As- 
syrian Power,"’ ibid., XLI (1921), 345-82; and ‘The 
Calculated Frightfulness of Ashur Nasir Apal,”’ ibid., 
XXXVIII (1918), 209-63. These articles include a 
series of maps which illustrate the wandering nature 
of some of the names. For a short and consise study of 
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had practically vanished with the rear 
guard of their home-coming troops. When 
Sargon II mounted the throne in 722 B.c., 
his contemporaries in the Zagros region 
were Ursa’ of Urartu, Metatti of Zikirtu, 
and a man entitled ianzu (“king’’) of the 
Mannai, nominally a subject of Assyria. 
The two former made an alliance and in- 
vaded and annexed large and rich sections 
of Mannean territory adjacent to their 
borders. In the year 718 B.c., in answer 
to the pleas of the ianzu, Sargon drove 
back the two aggressors and re-established 
his vassal, who, however, did not long sur- 
vive. Sargon then appointed Aza as ianzu 
in 717 5.c., but this unfortunate ruler was 
seized the next year by the same ambi- 
tious and aggressive neighbors who had 
plagued his predecessor and who were al- 
lied with another Iranian chief, Bagdattu. 
The three slew Aza and exposed his body 
on Mount Sahend (Uaush).* Thereupon 
Sargon appointed Aza’s brother Ullusunu 
to rule the Mannai and seized and flayed 
Bagdattu on the spot where Aza had been 
slain. Scarcely had he returned, however, 
when the terrified Ullusunu joined in a 
hostile alliance with Ursa the Urartian, 
Assurli’u of Karalla, and Itti of Allabria.® 
Before the year was out, Sargon had re- 
turned and captured and deported the two 
latter chiefs. He reinstated Ullusunu, but 
only after the latter had “seized”’ his feet 
and prayed for forgiveness. 

By spring of the year 715 B.c. new 
rumors of plots came to the king. Dayuk- 
ku, a governor of a part of the Mannean 
land, allied himself with Ursa and gave his 


the period of Sargon, see the same author's Western 
Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria. George G. 
Cameron in his History of Early Iran (Chicago, 1936) 
has assembled the material in more compact form. 


7 LAR, Vol. II §§ 12, 56. 
226-27, uses the name-form ‘‘Rusash,”’ 
appears in contemporary texts. 


Olmstead, Assyria, pp. 
which also 


8 Of. n. 46. 


* LAR, Vol. Il, §§ 10, 12, 56, 
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son as hostage. Ursa then appropriated 
twenty-two villages of the Mannean coun- 
try (in the Maraghah area), while Dayuk- 
ku encroached from his direction. Sargon 
spent a part of the summer capturing 
Dayukku, who was exiled to Hamath;!° 
but even this was not enough. The old 
coalition of Ursa of Urartu with Metatti of 
Zikirtu was revived; and Sargon received 
frantic calls for help from his vassal Ullu- 
sunu. He then realized how low Assyrian 
prestige had fallen and decided that only 
drastic action, the weakening of Ursa him- 
self, would restore it. Such a campaign 
had to be planned carefully, for it would 
lead in a direction different from that usu- 
ally followed, and the maintenance of sup- 
plies would be difficult. Earlier campaigns 
toward the east and southeast, into the 
land of the powerful Medes," had been 
made with light equipment. This time 
the goal was to destroy, if possible, the 
bases from which the hostile forces oper- 
ated. These lay beyond the Sahends to the 
“ast and around Lake Van to the north. 
All winter the army prepared for the great 


10 Jbid., §§ 12, 56. Identification of Dayukku with 
the Deioces of Herodotus i. 95 is now generally ac- 
cepted (cf. Olmstead, Assyria, pp. 243-44; Cameron, 
op. cit., p. 151). The location of the realm in which 
Dayukku ruled is vague. Herodotus made his later 
capital Ecbatana, but this is somewhat dubious. The 
witness of Sargon is that he was a governor of Mannai 
As this land included the watersheds feeding into 
Lake Urmiah, a process of elimination would allocate 
him to the upper reaches of the Saruq River—the Tik- 
an Tapa—Takht-i-Suleiman region. Farther south 
was Bit Abdadani (Bijar-Garrus region) not in Man- 
nean country; to the east was a part of Gizilbunda; to 
the west was Izirtu (Saqiz region), where Ullusunu 
lived. But no name is given of a ruler for the upper 
Saruq region unless it be that of Dayukku 


1 Ernst Herzfeld, Iran in the Ancient East (New 
York, 1941), pp. 192f. and elsewhere, allocates the 
‘mighty’ or ‘“‘powerful’’ Medes to the Ecbatana re- 
gion. Cameron (op. cit., p. 149, n. 19) doubts that 
there is any clear-cut distinction to be made between 
‘“‘Medes"’ and those described by the Assyrians as 
‘“‘Mighty Medes,”’ for such adjectives were common 
and probably were not intended to distinguish strong 
from weak Medes——or those in one area from others 
nearer by. Nor is there any indication at this time 
that one group was better organized than others (see 
also below, n. 30), 
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raid. In spring, as the snow line lifted 
slowly along the rugged flanks of the Zag- 
ros, the preparations were completed. To- 
ward the end of May in 714 B.c. Sargon 
addressed the gods in a prayer of invoca- 
tion, “Assur, Father of the Gods, the 
Great Lord .... Hail, All Hail,” and, be- 
ing assured of the success of his plans for 
the year, assembled his army at Calah. 
In the month of Du’uzu he set the force in 
motion. 

The Upper Zab was in full flood, and 
the melting snows of spring contributed 
their utmost to make the passage of the 
river difficult. After the third day of 
march, Sargon vowed that he would dedi- 
cate this great force to bridle the lips of 
the proud and hobble the knees of the 
treacherous—after which he caused his 
forces, by the aid of Shamash and Mar- 
duk, to jump the Lower Zab as though it 
were but an irrigation ditch.”* Another 
stretch brought him to the plains of Rania 


1? The crossing of the Lower Zab presents a prob- 
lem to which there seems to be no easy solution. The 
modern caravan trail from Nimrud, crossing the 
Upper Zab at Quweir, bridges the Lower Zab at Altun 
Keupri and then follows the southern bank of the 
river via Dermana and Hamdun to the great bend 
around Mount Kollara. Here the path becomes rough 
and narrow, so the road recrosses the Zab at Dukhan 
by an old ferry to the north bank and enters the plain 
of Rania. This road has two advantages: a smooth 
plain and numerous small streams and springs which 
afford plenty of water. But in Sargon’s narrative 
there is no reference to recrossing the stream. If he 
crossed it but once, he would have to make a great 
circuit southward, carrying him a great distance away 
from his immediate goal—the southern end of Lake 
Urmiah. It is possible that he omitted to mention the 
second crossing, or it may be that he did not cross 
what is called the Lower Zab today. This river seems 
always to have borne (and still bears) several names. 
Once it enters the mountains it is called the Baneh 
River, and beyond that it has many names. Fifteen 
miles northeast of Altun Keupri, a large wide stream 
called the Shalgha River enters the Lower Zab. Per- 
haps this was called the Zab, and the eastern branch 
called something else in antiquity—as today, when it 
is called the Baneh Su. If so, then Sargon might have 
crossed only the Shalgha River and followed the north 
bank of the Lower Zab. This would, however, be a 
difficult road, as it cuts across a deeply eroded arid 
escarpment where there are no east-west trails. Of 
these two explanations, the former would seem to be 
the more probable. 
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and Qala’h Dizah (Sumbi). The army 
was skirting the base of Kollara Dagh 
(Mount Kullar), which here forces the 
Lower Zab-Baneh River to make a great 
bend, and which is in that part of the dis- 
trict of Suleimania that was called Shah- 
rezur'® by the medieval Arab writers and 
Lulumi-Lulubi-Zamua in earlier periods."* 
While resting in the Rania—Qala’h Dizah 
Plain, the last piece of level ground to be 
encountered for many a mile, Sargon held 
a review of the army. Then he entered the 
mountains. The Rania Plain is separated 
from the Kaladiza’® (Qala’h Dizah) by : 
small ridge, but to the east there rises a 
mass of towering peaks in which there ap- 
pears to be no break at all, yet from which 
there emerges the Bineh River. Because 
of their precipitous nature, these moun- 
tains are apparently impassable. Yet 
there are actually three trails. One crosses 
the Baneh at Berozh and then, to avoid 
the deep gorge, sweeps south and east in a 
wide are to reach Baneh thirty miles to 
the east. This is evidently the road that 
was used by earlier Assyrian kings to pen- 
etrate the plateau; it points southeast- 
ward and would lead to the land of the 
Medes. A second trail follows the north 
bank of the Baneh River eastward into 
the tortuous gorge until further progress 
ahead is barred by precipitous overhang- 
ing and impassable walls. A spiral goat 
track zigzags up the cliff which forms the 
northern face of the valley and, after cross- 
ing the main ridge, descends to the neigh- 
borhood of the modern village of Sardasht. 
This route was impractical for an army 
with siege engines and so was not tried. 


_ 


18 Yaqut III, p. 340, describes Shahreziir as ‘“‘an 
extensive district in the mountains between Erbil 
and Hamadhan.”’ Kollara Dagh would be on the 
border of this district 


14 Cameron, op. cit., pp. 35, 40, 141 


16 So spelled on the British maps. The name is real- 
ly a redundant compound: both gala’h in Arabic and 
dezh in Persian mean ‘fort.’ In modern corruptions 
dezh is mispronounced diz, diza, or dizeh. 
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The third road parallels the Wazna Su— 
the river Buia of the text—and is the 
modern mule track from the Koi 
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nificent amphitheater which rises on three 
sides to almost 11,000 feet. The Wazna 
Su pours in from the northeast; but soon 
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sites northeast. The focal point from 
which these three trails radiate is the small 


Puzhdar Plain, a small stage for a mag- 


little toward the south, so that its course 


cannot be traced by one standing in the 
plain. A solid mass of crags, capped with 
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snow fields even in July, sweeps in con- 
tinuous line through three quadrants of a 
circle. Qala’h Dizah is at an altitude of 
about 1,800 feet, and, as the hills rise, 
there is a belt of woods which catches the 
clouds drifting up the sides. This belt ex- 
tends along the Zagros southward to the 
Persian Gates near Susa and as far north 
as Bhotan in Turkey. The scrub oak, 
wild pear, sumach, hawthorne, and other 
mountain trees grow so thickly as to form 
a continuous shade, while the valley bot- 
toms have giant walnut trees with their 
roots in the water. Entering the valley, 
Sargon’s forces penetrated these jungles 
where in the evening fearful shadows were 
cast by peak upon peak and where the 
dark of night was absolute. Even the day 
seemed darkened by the canopy of leaves. 

Twenty-six times the caravan trail 
crossed and recrossed the river bed, which 
still carried a large volume of water, before 
it was decided to abandon it and cut 
across the hump beyond which lie the 
headwaters of the Lower Zab in the Plains 
of Lahijan.'* Thankful to the gods Ea and 
Belit-ilani (‘‘Lady of the Gods’’), who had 
endowed him with a quick and keen un- 
derstanding of the necessities for such a 
task, Sargon sent ahead the engineers and 
sappers, who, with their mighty bronze 
pickaxes, shattered the side of the moun- 
tain and removed the impeding rocks as 
though they were building-stone, thus 
constructing a road capable of transport- 
ing the heavy siege engines that followed. 
Sargon led the procession in his chariot, 
and the rest of the army followed, the 
cavalry and infantry flying over the top 


© Thureau-Dangin (op. cit., Introd.) questions why 
the Zab River is no more mentioned, and why it was 
necessary to cut a road where other armies had previ- 
ously marched. The former fact might be accounted 
for by our suggestion that the Zab was abandoned at 
Qala’h Dizah; the second is fairly easy to understand. 
On this trip Sargon was on his way to attack many 
heavily walled cities, so he was transporting heavy 
siege engines. No former Assyrian king had gone 
northeast with such equipment, and a trail had to be 
made capable of carrying heavy war supplies. 
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like fierce eagles. The laborers and sap- 
pers closed in behind. Camels and asses, 
like native goats, climbed to the top of the 
pass; and there, with the steep ascent be- 
hind them, the army camped.'? They had 
reached the ridge of the southern exten- 
sion of Kandil Dagh (Mount Simirria), 
whose peak stood out like the blade of a 
lance and on whose head dwelt Belit-ilani. 
So high was the peak that the roots of the 
mountain were thought of as reaching 
downward into the nether world of Arallu. 
So deep were its gorges, so steep its flanks, 
that a single look inspired fear; yet it had 
been conquered, and north from the sum- 
mit could be seen the lateral ranges row 
upon row which extend eastward and form 
the western wall of the valley of Sardasht. 
Seven serried ranges'* whose crests were 
perfumed by the sweet-smelling kargu 
and whose valley bottoms were profuse 
with oleander were crossed as the army 
moved northward toward the Plains of 
Lahijan, where the various branches of 
the Zee River'® flow together and thereby 
make a crossing more feasible. Two large 
tributaries were crossed at high water as 
though they were irrigation ditches,*° 
while the army traversed two districts 
known as Karalla and Allabria.*! 
where in the vicinity of the Khawar Zei- 
man Zinu Pass* was the border fortress of 


Some- 


1’ The top of the pass is just over 7,000 feet in ele- 
vation. It is 36°23’ N. by 45°20’ E. Within a mile 
after crossing to the Iranian side is the small village 
of Al Watan with copious springs 


18 Sinahilzi, Biruatti, Turtani, Sinabir, Ahshura, 


and Suia are named in the text 


19 The river flowing past Sardasht is called the 
Cham-i-Kalwa in the lower valley but the Zee in the 
upper valley. 

2» Called the Rappa and Aratta. They may be the 
Lawen and an unnamed branch. The road follows 
the right bank of the Avajar stream to Soujboulagh 
(Mehabad). 


% These were probably *he Upper and Lower Sar- 
dasht Valley. Thureau-Dangin (op. cit., p. iv) sug- 
gests that Allabria included some of the headwaters 
of the Tatewo. 


2 The pass lies fourteen miles west of Soujboulagh 
(Mehabad) on the road to Rowanduz. 
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Sinihinu®* which belonged to the king of 
Mannai. There activities were to begin. 

The campaign from this point on fell 
into two distinct phases. The first was 
political and the second military. Before 
Sargon attempted to attack Ursa, it was 
necessary to see that the peoples of the 
area were allied to him. For this reason 
he sent messengers ahead arranging for 
three durbars. These were so planned that, 
at the first, those tribes within one or two 
days’ journey were to present themselves 
and renew their allegiance. Meanwhile, in 
larger concentric circles, messengers were 
summoning chiefs from a second area of 
three or four days’ journey. A third dur- 
bar would complete the roster of those 
chiefs who lived in the periphery at a 
radius of five or six days’ journey and who 
might be implicated in hostilities. This 
initial phase of preparation was necessary 
to the military activity that was to follow. 

As Sargon approached the fortress of 
Sinihinu, the first delegation from the 
Mannean capital, Izirtu,?* poured out to 
meet him. Ullusunu with all his nobles, 
counselors, family, prefects, and sheriffs, 
with smiling countenances and joyous 
hearts, greeted the monarch who had 
come to revenge them. Ullusunu was care- 
ful to bring his tribute—horses broken to 
the yoke, drivers, cattle, and sheep— 
which was presented with the symbolic 
kissing of Sargon’s feet. The ceremonials 
completed, the combined forces continued 


23 Such a fortress should be on the convergence of 
roads or streams. The Sardasht side of the pass ful- 
fills both conditions and, in addition, has extensive 
mounds indicating a location of importance in anti- 
quity. An exploratory study of these mounds at 
Qala'h Paswa has been published by M. Aurel Stein, 
Ancient Routes in Western Iran, pp. 374-75. Yet east 
of the pass is a strong point at a small village called 
Debakr, where four trails converge on the stream. 
Sinihinu may have been in the general region of either 
of these—or possibly even as far northeast as Soujbou- 
lagh itself. 

* Izirtu is recognized by all authors to have been 
in the general area of the present city of Saqiz. Sargon 
did not enter the city, but other references make its 
identification reasonably certain (cf. Olmstead, As- 
syria, pp. 230-31; Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. iv). 
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on down the stream that flows to Souj- 
boulagh (Mehabad) until they came to 
Latashe on the river Laruete, which was 
still within the borders of Allabria.% As 
they approached the city, Bel-apal-iddina, 
an Allabrian, appeared with his tribute of 
horses, cattle, and sheep. After a halt at 
the city of Latashe, doubtless in the neigh- 
borhood of the modern village Yusuf 
Kandi on the river, another day’s march 
northward brought Sargon to the Sulduz 
Plan along the lower Gadar River.” There 


% These districts were not mutually exclusive; 
Allabrian and Mannean boundaries overlapped. The 
names of districts traveled, as may be seen in the cases 
of Parsa-Parsua, Parsuash, etc., and the names given 
in the text fix these places only as they were in the 
year 714 s.c. Twelve miles north of Soujboulagh 
(Mehabad), as the river valley widens into the plain, 
four trails converge. Here are ruins of ancient towns, 
the Cave of Fahriqa, and canals for water irrigation, 
cut out of solid rock; such factors represent a place of 
importance in the past and fit well into the itinerary 
as described by Sargon (see Stein, op. cit., pp. 392-93; 
Herzfeld, op. cit., pp. 194-95; Cameron, op. cit., p. 182, 
for the significance of the Fahriqa Cave). The Laruete 
would be the Soujboulagh River. 


* Called Parsuash in the text, it appears in other 
slightly different writings. It is often coupled with 
Namri and indicates a location—for the eighth and 
earlier centuries—along the southwest coast of Lake 
Urmiah. The name is of great significance, as it seems 
to mark a temporary settlement of an associate of the 
Median tribes—or an Iranian group—who migrated 
southward and eventually settled permanently in 
Fars—that is, the Persians. There is general agree- 
ment that the Parsa were still moving in Sargon's day; 
the only divergence is as to their direction and route. 
Herzfeld states: ‘‘At the time of Shalmaneser III the 
Iranian tribes were not yet definitely settled... .. / All 
came through the Caspian Gates and Raga. The Par- 
sua were most advanced and had descended from the 
high plain of Hamadan into the lower cantons around 
Kirmanshahan, running against Assur and Babylon. 
The Medes marched behind them and stayed in 
Hamadan. These two had followed the main highroad 
from Raga to the west. A third branch, the Asagrta = 
Zikirtu, took the highroad Raga-Qazwin towards 
Tawriz [Tabriz] and advanced almost as far as that 
town, but were stopped by Urartu..... The Pirsa 
moved, perhaps because they did not like ‘the yoke of 
Assur’... . after 697. and before about 660 to 
the south"’ (op. cit., pp. 193-94). This fails to account 
for the name ‘‘Parsuash’’ near Lake Urmiah. Cameron 
(op. cit., p. 142) identifies Parsuash as ‘‘west of the 
Lake ... . the first stopping-place of the Persians on 
their way to Parsumash and then to Parsa.”’ This 
view seems best to fit the text, and it would seem that 
at least a group of the Persians were still around the 
southwest fringe of Lake Urmiah in 714 3s.c. Later, 
they moved into the Senna-Kermanshah region before 
finally settling in Fars, leaving traces of their name in 
all three regions (see also Olmstead, Assyria, pp. 117, 
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had been time to notify neighboring 
tribes to send their representatives and 
tribute so that the near-by governors, 
properly impressed by reports of the huge 
armament and army, could respectfully 
present themselves and their tribute at 
the second durbar. Among those present 
were governors from Namri (the Marivan- 
Avroman region),?” Sangibutu (the Gu- 
nay-Salmas strip across the northern end 
of the lake),”* Bit Abdadani (Garrus),?* 
and the land of the powerful Medes.** The 
durbar was completed, and the next day’s 
march brought the army to Missi, which, 
by a fortunate discovery, has been surely 
identified with Tash Tapa," fifteen miles 
northwest of Mianduab on one of the es- 
tuaries of the Tatewo River on the border- 
land of the marshes which fringe the lake. 
While this detour to the north and west 
was being made, Ullusunu had prepared a 
third durbar at Sirdakka the Fortress,® 


155, 159, 231, ete.). There is no indication here of 
how far north Parsuash extended, but it certainly in- 
cluded the whole region of the Gadar River—.e., 
Ushnu and Sulduz. In this plain are dozens of well- 
marked mounds indicating a thickly settled country 
in ancient times. 

27 Cameron, op. cit., pp. 33, 35, 92, 141, ete.; Olm- 
stead, Assyria, pp. 117, 161, 174, ete. 

28 The boundaries appear later on in the campaign. 

29 Herzfeld, Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 
(Berlin, 1929), IX, 3—4, publishes an inscription which 
seems to identify this spot; cf. also Herzfeld, Iran in 
the Ancient East, p. 196, and Cameron, op. cit., p. 147. 


2% From Sulduz to Hamadan is eleven days’ jour- 
ney. All the other districts mentioned in this list are 
within six days. This might well indicate that the 
powerful Medes were not necessarily those in Hama- 
dan, but nearer. It could equally apply to those in 
the Takht-i-Suleiman area, which is only four days 
away, as Professor Cameron pointed out to the author. 


21 At the close of the ninth century s.c., King 
Menuash of Urartu invaded the Mannean country via 
the west shore of the lake and captured even the 
southern shore. At Tash Tapa he built a palace which 
was in the chief city of the district called Mesta. The 
foundation tablet of this palace was discovered by 
Rawlinson. This geographical point becomes the key- 
stone on which much of the reconstruction of the 
Eighth Campaign rests (see Rawlinson, J/RGS, X, 12: 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Corpus inscriptionum Chaldi- 
carum, Texte-Band, I. Ifg. 45-47; Armenien, Einst und 
Jetzt, I, 219-20). 


3%? Subsequent moves indicate that this fortress 
must have been in the region of Mianduab, for in the 
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where a new group of representatives from 
more distant regions, five or six days’ jour- 
ney away, had assembled. Elaborate cere- 
monials followed, while the Mannean king 
and his people groveled in the most servile 
manner before the great deliverer; but 
Sargon took pity on them as they crawled 
on all fours like dogs. He publicly prom- 
ised to free them all from the yoke of their 
foes and then exalted Ullusunu above 
anything that his fathers had ever known, 
while the assembly joined in the new hon- 
ors. Among those present were Zizi of Ap- 
patar and Zalaia of Kitpat, governors of 
the land of Gizilbunda,** a district located 
in a distant place among far-off moun- 
tains which was shut in along the side of 
the land of the Manneans and the land of 


next move Sargon made a long march to the region of 
Takht-i-Suleiman. Mianduab is an important junc- 
tion of roads and waterways and would well suit the 
direction of travel, an easy day's journey, and the 
presence of a large fort 


33 Herzfeld (Iran in the Ancient East, pp. 195-96) 
identifies Appatar with Abhar and Kitpat with 
Qazwin. Abhar is at least ten days’ and Qazwin 
twelve days’ distant, whereas other places named 
are much closer. The evident purpose of these durbars 
was to line up allies and isolate the foe before hostili- 
ties began. Rigg (op. cit., p. 132) speaks of ‘‘days con- 
sumed in celebrations, receipt of tribute, and diplo- 
matic gestures,’’ but these were only secondary; the 
important feature was the political preparation for a 
military campaign. It is to be noted that chiefs of 
Sangibutu came to the meeting at Parsuash. Sangi- 
butu was deep behind the Urartian line —and this 
““fifth-column activity’’ can scarcely be a “‘gesture.”’ 
It also has a bearing on the location of Appatar and 
Kitpat, for they must have been close enough to be of 
value in the campaign, whereas Abhar and Qazwin 
were too far away either to fear Sargon or to assist 
him. The two sites, therefore, must be looked for 
nearer by, within five or six days’ journey from Sir- 
dakka. In Tiglath-pileser's time a place Kitpattia of 
Bit Abdadani is mentioned (LAR, Vol. I, § 766). 
This would satisfy the above condition and would 
locate it somewhere between Takht-i-Suleiman and 
Bijar. Appatar is mentioned nowhere else; but it, too, 
probably lay in the same general region. Gizilbunda 
‘‘as if locking with a bolt... . {further} Media” is a 
good description of the almost pathless and lightly 
populated region bounded by the Kaflan Kuh Range 
to the north and extending south through Anguran, 
possibly to Karaghan, where it touches on the Hama- 
dan to Qazwin road (see also Olmstead, Assyria, p. 
158; Cameron, op. cit., p. 145; Herzfeld, Iran in the 
Ancient East, p. 196). In this location it flanked 


Zikirtu, and alliance with the local chiefs was essen- 
tial before military activity began. 
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the Medes as if it were a bolt. Sargon 
boasted that no other king before his day 
had ever seen their dwelling place, heard 
their name, or taken their tribute.** In 
terror of his awe-inspiring splendor, they 
presented their gifts and begged the lord 
of Assur to spare their lives and save their 
walled cities; in token of submission, they 
kissed the feet of him who magnanimously 
granted their prayers. In all probability 
there was really an exchange of gifts by 
which Sargon purchased the neutrality of 
these chiefs whose alliance to his cause 
would protect his flanks and rear in the 
battles soon to begin. With the conclusion 
of this durbar, the political preparations 
for the campaign were complete. 

Preparations for military activity were 
now pushed ahead at great speed. It is 
even possible that swift mobile units had 
already been sent out under forced march 
to strengthen outposts and drive in enemy 
pickets.** As will be seen later, the enemy 
was not more than twenty miles away in 
two directions; further progress would be 
in territory where ‘‘no Assyrian king had 
ever gone before.” 

From Sirdakka there is a broad plain 
extending invitingly northward along the 
eastern shore of the lake, but evidently 
scouts reported that Metatti of Zikirtu 
had laid a trap for Sargon’s right flank. 
Therefore, the obvious move along the 
shore had to be abandoned and a maneu- 
ver executed which would allow Sargon to 


** This was an empty boast. Earlier kings had 
recorded these names as tribute-paying lands (LAR, 
Vol. I, § 739). 


% Rigg (op. cit., p. 138) suggests that Sargon in per- 
son did not accompany the army on the entire route 
but directed ‘‘mopping-up’’ tactics from his official 
stopovers. Such is the possibility here, though else- 
where it does not fit into the route suggested. But in 
this case it would seem entirely possible that a strong 
force was sent to provision the fort at Panzish and 
clear out the ambush near Parda while Sargon was 
carrying on the negotiations with the chiefs from 
those regions. The lack of detail seems to confirm 
such a possibility. A glance at the map will show that 
Sargon could wait at Sirdakka while a mobile column 
went to Panzish and returned, and then the two could 
join for the attack upon Ursa. 
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clear his flank and rear before meeting the 
king of Urartu, now intrenched in the re- 
gion of Maraghah.** This necessitated a 
long and arduous march of thirty beru 
(about a hundred miles)*’ in order to get 
to the rear of the first enemy, Metatti, and 
then to roll up the forces by a flank attack. 
The long march was made up the Tatewo 
River to a point where the Saruq Chai lies 
across a short stretch of rolling hills. 
Then, following the southern tributaries of 
the Saruq Chai, the army reached the 
strong fortress of Panzish,** which lay on 
the borderland—of Bit Kapsi to the south 
and west, of the powerful Medes to the 
ast, and of Zikirtu and Andia*® to the 


* Later it appears that Metatti of Zikirtu was 
drawn up for battle near Sanjud on the Jeghati 
(Zarina) River, while Ursa was south of Maraghah. 
Had Sargon marched straight up the obvious path, 
Metatti could have attacked him either from the flank 
or from the rear. This long digression from the easy 
road was to clear the Sanjud-Sain Qala'h region be- 
fore facing Ursa. Sargon wouid not then run the 
danger of a two-front war 


37 A beru, or “double hour,’’ roughly corresponds 
to the Persian farsakh of about 34 miles. Thureau- 
Dangin (op. cit., p. iv) gives the beru as ca. 6,000 
meters. The distance stated would correspond to the 
100 miles between Mianduab and Takht-i-Suleiman. 
There is a modern motor road following the old cara- 
van trail down the Tatewo River. Sargon would 
follow the water route until he could make the half- 
day march to the Saruq Chai. He would thus flank 
the position held by Metatti. There are practically 
no villages on this road, and none is mentioned in the 
text. 


38 At present there is a choice between two well- 
known sites. Takht-i-Suleiman is one possibility, and 
its defensive position is well known. Less known is 
the village of Tikan Tapa, 16 miles to the southwest 
—on a branch of the Saruq River where the north- 
and-south road crosses the east-and-west road that 
runs from Zenjan to northern Iraq. Tikan Tapa is the 
more populous and has a large mound on which is the 
local governor's castle today. It has surely been a 
fortress in many ages. But it is quite certain that, 
though the exact spot cannot be decided, Panzish was 
in this area. 


** Zikirtu at this time was the region of the Karan- 
gu River now called Hashtarud. It extended in a large 
arc some 40 miles south and east of the Sahends. 
Andia was evidently farther north and east. An in- 
scription of Adad Nirari III, in connection with the 
campaigns of 808-807 8.c., describes it as “‘lying afar 
off... . the mountain slope to its farthest border up 
to the Great Sea of the rising sun’ (LAR, Vol. I, 
§ 739). This seems to include the Aji Chai (Talkh 
Rud) headwaters around the Ujan River, Sarab, and 
Ardabil, to the Caspian Sea. 
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north. These aggressive Iranians were 
erupting into the land of the Mannai at 
two points—one at Panzish, where the 
only direct trail toward Zenjan entered, 
and a second from which they had already 
poured in and occupied the central Jeghati 
(Zarina) River Valley. To protect the for- 
mer until he could dislodge the latter, 
Sargon stored up a quantity of food, oil, 
wine, and war equipment at Panzish.*° 
So far all had been planning and ma- 
neuvering. Both political alliances and 
military preparations had been successful. 
Possible dangers and surprises had been 
eliminated, and Sargon could attack the 
allied enemies one by one from this posi- 
tion. So the direction of march was 
changed radically, and the army turned 
northwest, crossed the river Ishtaraura, 
and reached Parda, a city on the highlands 
around Goy Agatch.*' The immediate goal 
was Sain Qala’h (Aukane), which had re- 
cently been incorporated into Zikirtu and 
before which Metatti was now drawn up 
for battle. Metatti had formerly been al- 
lied with Assur and therefore with Ullu- 
sunu; but, according to Sargon, he had 
recently shown bad judgment, revolted, 
and joined with Ursa the Urartian, who 
was now unable to help his ally. Metatti 
therefore decided to fight only a rear- 
guard action and placed his scouts on the 
steep ascents of the Khwaja Dagh Range, 
which sweeps southward in a long spur 
from the Sahends.* Seeing from afar the 
«© Panzish is never mentioned again. Evidently 
provisioning it was a purely tactical move of a tempo- 


rary nature. It secured Sargon’s flank and rear for a 
few weeks. 


“| See n. 43. 


“The word uash, uish, or uaush, which appears 
in various compounds, refers to the Sahend mountain 
group. Here one section is called Mount Uash-dirikka. 
A map study shows a long range extending to the 
south and acting as a watershed between the Karangu 
River to the east and the Lailan Chai to the west. 
This range bends eastward to form the Khwaja Dagh 
Range, with a high peak known as Marmar Dagh, 10 
miles east of Sain Qala'h. From the Khwaja Dagh, a 
lateral spur goes south, acting as a divide between the 
waters of the Qurah Chai (which flows into the Jeg- 
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formidable advance of the Assyrian army, 
Metatti gathered his main forces, with- 
drew across the Khwaja Dagh to the 
north,** and left his royal capital, Parda, 
with all its wealth to be plundered. His 
small but courageous rear guard holding 
the pass across the Sursan Ridge was 
slaughtered, but his cavalry and infantry 
used the screen of hills to retire and join 
the army of Ursa to the north. Sargon’s 
tactic in clearing the flank had been com- 
pletely successful, however. The rich val- 
ley of the Jeghati, with its principal city 
Aukane and eleven strong and walled 
towns (including eighty-four other settle- 
ments) ** belonging to various feudal chief- 
tains, fell into his grasp; they were plun- 
dered, their walls torn down, and their 
roofs burned. When the storm of Assyrian 
troops had swept through them, there re- 
mained but heaps of ruins. 

From Aukane (Sain Qala’h-Shahin- 
dezh) the army followed the right bank of 
the river to Lailan, where the road turns 


hati) and the Saruq Chai (another tributary of the 
same river). This is the Sursan Pass where the skir- 
mish took place. 


4s Thureau-Dangin (op. cit., p. vi) suggests that 
Sargon crossed the Khwaja Dagh Range and that the 
Ishtaraura River was a branch of the Karangu. There 
are obvious difficulties to that identification. Sargon 
records that Metatti made the “frightful ascent’’ of 
Mount Uash-dirikka; he himself crossed no pass at all. 
Again, having driven Metatti from the area, he en- 
tered a region with twelve walled cities and eighty- 
four villages. The headwaters of the Karangu are al- 
most villageless. On the contrary, the description 
fits the road to Sain Qala’h. The Ishtaraura River 
would be the Saruq. The old name of this river, 
Saturiq or Satrugq, is remarkably like the name given 
by Sargon. Beyond the Sursan Pass the road de- 
scends past Sanjud into the Jeghati River Valley, 
where the villages are almost continuous along its 
banks. The walled cities would be those units about 
which clustered a small group of villages and where 
some tributary flows into the main stream 


4* The twelve walled cities are named as follows: 
Ishtaippa, Saktatush, Nanzu, Aukane, Kabani, 
Gurrusupa, Raksi, Gimdakrikka, Barunakka, Uba- 
bara, Sitera, Tashtami, and Tesammia. These do not 
seem to correspond to present names. There are nu- 
merous mounds at Ak Tapa and Kaka Tapa, and a 
very large one at Sain Qala’h, all of which are now 
occupied by dwellings. 
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northward toward Maraghah.” Sargon 
was actually only twelve miles from Sir- 
dakka, from which the long detour had be- 
gun, but with the marked advantage of no 
danger to his flank or rear. Scouts now 
brought the information that Ursa was 
drawn up in a defile of the Sahend Moun- 
tains. 

As the Murdi Chai flows across the 
coastal plain toward Lake Urmiah, it is 
deflected southwestward by a spur of the 
Sahends which falls away from the main 
southern sweep of hills and descends to the 
lake in a jagged ridge between the modern 
villages of Binab, to the north, and Malik 
Kandi, on the plain to the south. Individ- 
ual upthrusts of rock rise 1,200 feet above 
the plain, but the road passes through a 
gap where the rise is but 200 or 300 feet— 
an excellent barrier behind which the com- 
bined armies of Urartu and Zikirtu could 
hide. As Sargon approached, he could not 
see the fertile depression beyond the ridge 
in which nestled the orchards and villages 
of the Sofi River Valley around Maraghah 
where he knew his enemies were waiting; 
but he could not fail to see and report on 
the magnificent natural beauty that lay 
beyond. For there, dead ahead, rose the 
Sahend massif with its summits in the 
clouds, in the midst of the heavens. That 
summit, since the beginning of time, man’s 
seed had not passed,“ and to its top no 
bird of heaven had ever attained. It 
pierced the sky like the blade of a dagger. 
On its sides were deep gullies and preci- 
pices, the evidences of destructive ero- 
sion; and the whole was crowned with 


“If Sargon did not accompany this mobile force 
(see n. 35), Lailan would be the place where the forces 
would reassemble for the next step. 


“ Here the mountain is called Mount Uaush, but 
the poetic description is, of course, much overdrawn. 
{ have crossed the Sahends over seven different well- 
worn trails. In summer, snow remains on the shady 
side all year but disappears on the southern slope by 
early August. As Sargon approached, be could note 
the deep-cut gorge of the Sofi Chai. In the Avesta 
the Sahends are probably Mount Asnavend (see 


Jackson, Persia, p. 38, but cf. Herzfeld, Archaeological 
History of Iran, p. 19, and A MI, LX, 173-74). 
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sleet and ice. Sargon could understand the 
clever disposition of enemy forces, screened 
behind the rampart of low hills. He knew 
also the exhausted condition of his own 
men, who had marched great distances 
over stubborn terrain and were conse- 
quently weary and thirsty. Metatti insult- 
ed the weary host by sending a messenger 
to warn them back, but Sargon replied 
only by lifting his arms in prayer; for he 
was sure that Bel Marduk, Shamash, and 
the other gods and goddesses had ob- 
served his devotion, had granted him wit 
and courage to humble the arrogant, and 
had destined him to stand upon the fallen 
body of his foes. 

Unable to count upon assistance from 
the straggling troops, Sargon, in his own 
chariot with only his personal bodyguard, 
plunged like a swift arrow at the point 
where the two allied armies adjoined.* 
He pierced their lines. The enemies fled 
to either side, but they were cut down like 
grain. The valleys were filled with their 
bodies, while the ground was dyed with 
their blood like a robe. Sargon penetrated 
to the headquarters of Urartu, where he 
cut off the heads of numerous noblemen 
and captured two hundred and sixty of 
the royal kin. Metatti, abandoning his 
chariot and mounting a mare, fled rapidly. 
This attack upon the junction of the two 
forces had isolated each group. Ursa had 
escaped to the west and north, and Metat- 
ti began to withdraw to the east into his 
own territory. But Sargon pushed the 
pursuit, cutting down many of the rear 
guard while the main force fled over the 
hills like ants in distress. The pursuit from 
the battle ground near Malik Kandi went 
on for six beru (twenty-two miles) up the 
valley of the Murdi Chai to the head- 


‘7 Sargon knew that the alliance of his enemies 
was a superficial one and that upon the first sign of 
defeat each would look to his own safety—which in 
this case meant that Ursa would retreat westward and 
Metatti eastward. The most vulnerable point, there- 
fore, was near the center. 
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waters of the Lailan Chai where the Ak 
Dagh—Khwaja Dagh Ridge, called Mount 
Zimmur, the “‘jasper mountain,” acts as a 
watershed between the Caspian Sea and 
Lake Urmiah.** Here, at the borderland of 
Zikirtu and Andia, he halted, made sacri- 
fices in honor of victory, and prayed death 
and destruction upon his enemies, ‘‘be- 
spattering them with the venom of 
death.” Deciding that the terror engen- 
dered in the area was sufficient to protect 
the prestige of Assur, he turned back from 
following Metatti and gathered the spoils 
of his victory—the area of Uishdish.*® The 
rich valley of the Sofi Chai around Mara- 
ghah, with its villages as countless as the 
stars and its orchards laden with ripening 
fruit, was overrun with Assyrian soldiery 
who smashed walls, devoured the food, 
and destroyed all power of resistance. 
After this it was returned to Ullusunu, 
who had now been revenged for a part of 
the “sin’’ done to him. 
From Uishdish (Maraghah) the march 
yas resumed around the west flank of the 
Sahends toward the next great fortress, 
Ushkaia (Uski);°° but, before the army 
48 The headwaters of the Lailan River rise 12-22 
miles east of Maraghah. 


49 Herzfeld (AMI, IX, 166) identifies Maraghah 
with Ushkaia. As will be seen, Ushkaia is probably 
the Uski near Tabriz. 


5° Uski lies at the head of a valley high up on the 
northwestern slope of the Sahends (6,000 feet eleva- 
tion). From its position in the great bend of the road 
between Maraghah and Tabriz, it commands a large 
arc in three directions. A generation ago a band of 
brigands, locally famous as the Uski Lotilar, estab- 
lished themselves in this favorable location and pro- 
ceeded to prey upon traffic which they could attack 
by going either north, west, or south. They were not 
disbanded until 1919. 

The suggestion that Ushkaia is Uski conflicts with 
the statement of Rigg (op. cit., pp. 134—35), who thinks 
that Ushkaia, Aniashtania, and Baru are in the 
Suleimania region or south of Lake Urmiah and that 
Sargon never went east and north of the lake (pp. 
136-37). He several times mentions Sargon as being 
“‘south and east of Lake Van or Lake Urmiah”"’ and 
on p. 135 allocates the mountains Arzabia and Irtia 
as “somewhere between (and somewhat south and 
east of) Lakes Van and Urmia.’’ How they can be be- 
tween the two lakes and yet south and east of Lake 
Urmiah is a puzzle. If these mountains were between 
the lakes (see n. 63), then, according to the scheme 
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reached there, it passed the boundary of 
Urartu. This must have been where an 
extension of the Sahends pushed west to 
the lake between the modern village of 
Khanegah to the south and Goygan to 
the north. To protect this rampart, Ursa 
had heavily fortified the city of Ushkaia, 
whose location was—and is—of the great- 
est strategic importance. The road lead- 
ing between the Sahends and the lake is 
the only north-south passage for a great 
distance; and the citadel of Ushkaia com- 
manded this road so that, like a door, it 
barred traffic to the Zaranda (Marand)" 
and points north. The imposing castle 
stood on the rocky promontory, Mount 


proposed by Rigg, Sargon must have gone up the west 
side of the lake. Yet he identifies no points in that 
area. According to Rigg, Sargon seems to have flown 
from Ushkaia (in Suleimania) to Arzabia (between the 
lakes) with almost no stopovers 

In this article the suggestion that Sargon followed 
the east shore of the lake is based in part upon two 
factors: (1) the correspondence in such names as 
Ushkaia—Uski, Tawri—Tabriz, Suba—Zupa—Sofian, 
Ulha—Ula, and (2) the fact that the descriptions exact- 
ly fit these places. From Uski one looks across the 
Tabriz Plain and sees Sofian, as Sargon mentions; the 
description of Ulha as the chief city of Salmas is a 
perfect and detailed description of that area; the de- 
tails of Ushkaia correspond to the position of Uski, 
etc. Again, Rigg (op. cit., p. 132) bases his argument 
for a shorter route on the statement that “‘much of 
this terrain is practically impassable—at least for a 
campaigning army.’ Yet in 36 s.c. Mark Antony 
with a late-summer start covered a route even longer 
—and with an army of 100,000 men, most of it over 
identical country (Plutarch, M. Antonius). On p. 137 
Rigg states that ‘there is nothing so strikingly un- 
familiar to monarchs of the later Assyrian Empire as 
the territory north of Lakes Van and Urmia."’ Of Lake 
Van, this may be true; but of Lake Urmiah there could 
be no better description wanted than this document 
of Sargon's from the moment he approaches Ushkaia 
to the point where he leaves Sangibutu. By following 
the notes, it will become apparent how amazingly de- 
tailed is the information presented and how fitting is 
its application to the region around the northern part 
of Lake Urmiah. 


st Thureau-Dangin (op. cit., p. vii) suggests that 
Zaranda was east of Tabriz. The context states that 
Ushkaia barred the way for Sargon's messengers going 
to Zaranda. There would be little reason for Assyrian 
messengers to go east of Tabriz toward Andia or 
Zikirtu, but in going around the lake they would surely 
pass Marand. Thureau-Dangin locates Ulha at Mar- 
and, but I have given reasons for locating Ulha in 
Salmas (nn. 57-59). Wherever it was, it does not 
affect the itinerary of Sargon. 
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Mallu,” flanked by mountain streams on 
either side, looking out over the plain 
toward Subi (Zupa-Sofian)* like a bound- 
ary pillar robed in radiance. All this had 
been Mannean country in former times, 
but the Urartians had siezed it so long ago 
that only memories remained of its former 
allegiance. Ursa had used Ushkaia as a 
border fortress to bar Assur’s agents. The 
people of Subi were famous for their train- 
ing of horses and their ability to ride, so 
that for a long time they had supplied the 
royal army. But when the men of Ushkaia 
heard of the approach of Sargon their legs 
gave way like roots of a tree on a water- 
course; and, while some fled, others barri- 
caded themselves in their formidable cas- 
tle. The latter had a great wall eight cu- 
bits thick whose foundations went down 
to bed rock. The heavy Assyrian rams 
were set to work and gradually stripped 
the upper walls of defenders; then, layer 
by layer, they demolished the walls until 
they had been leveled with the ground. 
The city’s wealth was carried off to the 
victor’s camp. Then fire was set to the 
great timbers while the smoke from one 
hundred and fifteen of the surrounding 
villages covered the face of heaven like a 
mighty storm cloud. Destruction was vis- 
ited upon villages across the Aji Chai 
(Talkh Rud) in the region of Aniashtania 
(Nuvadi and Kizil Dizeh, “‘the Golden 
Fortress’’),54 where seventeen settlements 

® Uski is located on a rocky cliff at the junction of 
two streams. The cliff rises some 500 feet above the 
village. From this vantage point one can look across 
the valley of Aji Chai (Talkh Rud) and see Sofian and 


the district of Gunay: the Subi and Sangibutu of 
Sargon's text. 

‘* Subi is probably Zupa of the Sasanian period 
and the Sofian of today (F. D. J. Paruck, Sassanian 
Coins, identifies Zupa with Sofian). The Arab writ- 
ers evidently Arabicized an older word. Sargon saw 
the town, which lies some 10 miles north of the Tabriz- 
Salmas road, but did not enter it. 


* The mountain stretching across the top of Lake 
Urmiah is called Mishau. At its base is a rich district 
called Gunay (‘‘the sunny side’’). Gunay and Salmas 
together fit the description of Sargon’s Sangibutu. 
Lying between Gunay and Tabriz, around a group of 
ancient mounds, are the caravan stops of Nuvadi and 
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were devastated by the army, which, like 
a swarm of locusts, burst open granaries, 
burned crops, turned horses loose on the 
meadows, and slaughtered herds. Having 
completed this destruction, the army 
passed the neighboring region of Baru 
(Sardarud), which supplied Ushkaia with 
beasts, and faced the twin fortresses of 
Tawri and Tarmakisa in the Plain of 
Dalaia (Tabriz Plain). These forts were 
built with inner and outer walls, between 
which was a moat. Inside were great 
quantities of grain and supplies for the 
horses of the royal cavalry, as well as 
stables for these sleek animals. The settle- 
ments between the two forts were unde- 
fended, and into the space the Assyrian 
army charged. For a time fierce fighting 
took place between soldiery, while the ter- 
rified population fled to the dry high hills 
on either side; but Assyrian patrols caught 
them as in a net. Meanwhile, the defend- 
ers were driven out of the area between 
the forts until Sargon’s forces were able to 
bring up the battering rams. Again the 
slow but sure process of shattering the 
walls took place until they were leveled 
with the ground. The smoke of the burn- 
ing castles combined with that of thirty 
villages in the area to cover the face of the 
heavens, while the army devoured the 
contents of house and granary. 

From Tabriz the next are in the cir- 


Kizil Dizah (‘‘golden fort’’). The text here reads: 
‘*The city of Aniashtania, the home of his herds, situ- 
ated on the border of Sangibutu, between the cities of 
Ushkaia and Tarmakisa, together with seventeen 
villages of its neighborhood.’ It best applies to 
Nuvadi, though it might also apply to Khosrovshah, a 
few miles north of Uski. 

% Tabriz was not a city until the ninth century 
a.b.; before that it was a group of villages at the foot 
of the Sahend escarpment. Springs seep out of the 
sandy soil and would form small streams except that 
their water is now dissipated by irrigation. Tawri 
and Tarmakisa were forts with some cultivated areas 
between. As the foundation of Tabriz is on deep 


layers of sand, the forts would soon be buried after their 
destruction. The thirty villages of Sargon eventual- 
ly overlapped and grew into the one city of today. 
Various wards of the modern city are the names of vil- 
lages in the fourteenth century a.p. 
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cuit of the lake was performed through 
the populated district of Gunay until the 
army came into western Sangibutu, the 
fertile valley of the Zola River, now called 
the Plain of Salmas.” Here Ursa had ex- 
pended tremendous planning and energy 
to make one of the garden spots of Urartu. 
It was protected by two great forts, one 
called Ulha (modern Ulagh or Ula)*’ at 
the foot of Mount Kishpal (Yungalukh 
Dagh) and the other Shardurihurda 
(Kohna Shahr)** at the foot of Mount 
Kishte, which guarded the trails leading 
to Urartu. Between these castles the al- 
luvial plain had been landscaped, irrigat- 
ed, and cultivated so that it represented a 
parallel to the Euphrates Valley. Fresh 
sources of water had been tapped,**® and 


%* Thureau-Dangin (op. cit., p. viii) identifies Ulha 
with Marand and suggests that Mount Kishpal is the 
mountain range south of that town, but there are 
difficulties with that identification. (1) Marand has 
no extensive irrigation potential; it depends entirely 
upon a few springs. (2) From Marand to Khoy is a 
deadly 40-mile stretch without plant or village, and 
such a weary stretch is not mentioned by Sargon. On 
the contrary, the area from Tawri to Ulha and on to 
Van is described as a continuous garden spot. (3) The 
entire stretch was within the district called Sangibutu, 
while Marand is distinctly separate on the other side 
of the mountain. (4) From Tabriz to Marand the 
road would lead through Sofian (Subi), which is not 
mentioned as a point of passage. Sangibutu best fits 
the description of the long fertile strip which borders 
on the T of the lake—from west of Sofian to Kohna 
Shahbr in Salmas. There are only rare breaks in culti- 
vation and no natural boundaries, as the plain is con- 
tinuous on the southern sunny side of Mount Mishau. 


5? This identification of Ulha with Ulagh appears 
to be sound both topographically (cf. also n. 60) and 
linguistically, but there is a variation in vowel sounds 
in these names in popular usage, Ula being the local 
pronunciation. 

58 The suggested identification with Kohna Shahr 
arises from topographical features only. Kohna Shahr 
has important mounds; it lies at the bifurcation of two 
trails to the west; it is at the foot of the highest peak 
in the Salmas area; and it stands opposite to Ula and 
would safeguard the whole plain. In medieval times it 
was the most important city in the plain, and a large 
Mongol tower stands before the city. The narrative 
of Sargon calls the fort by the name of ‘‘Shardurihurda 
in Mount Kishte.”’ 


5° A peculiar feature of the irrigation of Salmas is 
due to the fact that not far below the surface soil is a 
layer of impermeable rock or clay. As a result, irriga- 
tion streams at the head of the valley draw off all the 
water from the Zola River, whose bed becomes dry. 
But the water seeps back into the bed from innumer- 
able springs, and a mile below the first network of irri- 
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the numberless channels had brought 
about a scene of plenty where formerly 
there had been but waste land. Orchards, 
vineyards whose fruits were as plentiful as 
rain, and giant plane trees®® whose shadows 
fell across the plain filled the eye, while 
marginal lands were watered to fringe the 
whole with green meadows on which 
grazed horses and herds. At other places, 
where the water was deeper under the 
subsoil, camels were busy drawing it to 
the surface. The heaped-up produce of 
this fecund soil was gathered in the store- 
house at Ulha, within the palace roofed 
with pleasant-smelling cypress beams. 
When the populace saw the approach- 
ing Assyrian army, they cried, ‘Woe!’ 
struck their thighs, and turned in precipi- 
tous flight to the steep flanks of the moun- 
tain as before a storm. The army assault- 
ed the walls, which were made of stone 
from the lofty mountains; but so strong 
were they that iron axes and hoes were nec- 
essary to smash them and level them to 
the ground. The cypress beams of the 
roofs were taken out and sent to Assyria. 
The measureless quantities of grain were 
turned over to the voracious appetite of 
the army. Wine flowed from skins like 
river water. The dams were smashed, and 
trees were cut to let the burning sun scorch 
the ground. The pleasant gardens of the 
palace echoed to blows of the ax until the 
utmost desire for revenge had been satis- 


gation ditches there is a steady flow in the stream. 
This is again drawn off. For this reason, Salmas has 
overlapping villages along its length as well as several 
miles from the river bed where the water is led by 
irrigation ditches. In 1896 an earthquake caused a 
dislocation of this impermeable layer east of the vil- 
lages of Hafdewan and Khosrova; the water in the 
subsoil backed up, poured out of wells, sapped founda- 
tions of houses, and caused a temporary abandon- 
ment of the villages until new channels had been dis- 
covered to release the impounded waters. 


6° The giant plane tree is called kalam/fur in Salmas. 
This is another point in identifying Ulha with Ula in 
Salmas rather than with Marand, for the kalam/fur 
does not grow in Marand but only west of Lake Ur- 
miah in Salmas and Urmiah, where, 60—80 feet high, 
it lines the banks of irrigation ditches. 
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fied. Even the trunks of the trees were 
made into a heap and burned to ashes. 
The pleasant fields, which had been as the 
lapis lazuli design on a platter, were 
plowed up, so that even the roots were de- 
stroyed. The second fort, Shardurihurda, 
and fifty-seven cities of the area were 
smoothed to the level of the plain and 
their roof timbers consumed by fire. 

From Salmas, the army penetrated 
northward to the furthest regions of 
Sangibutu,®' where there was a temple of 
the Urartians, built in ancient times with 
lavish care. Here, too, along the Kotur 
Chai, were elaborate palaces, their walls a 
hundred and twenty brick layers in 
height, surrounded by deep moats with 
high entrance towers at their gates. Many 
villages covered the plain.” Having heard 
of Sargon’s approach, the people of these 
villages had stationed watchers upon high 
points with piles of brushwood to which 
they set fire, warning the populace of the 
approach of the Assyrian. Only a beru 
ahead, the refugee columns poured into 
the road in utmost confusion, leaving be- 
hind their valuables in the one hope of 
saving life. As they fled in every direction 
toward mountain retreats, Sargon covered 
them as with a dense cloud of night, like 
the attack of a swarm of locusts. Some 
sought refuge in the twenty-one strong 
cities which stood out on the elevations 
of Mount Arzabia (Avarin Dagh).®* The 

* ‘From Ulha I departed, against every important 
stronghold of Sangibutu...."' is the text. It does 
not name a new province, so Khoy was included in 
this large tract of land. Salmas is separated from 
Khoy only by low hills. 

® The following are named: ‘‘Hurnuku, Hardania, 
Gizuarzu, Shashzissa, Upper and Lower Hundurna 
...., Uadnaunza, Arazu, Sha Sinia, El...., .. nak, 
Sittuarzu, Zirma, Surzi, Eliadinia, Dag... , Surzial- 
diu, Armuna, Kinashtania—twenty-one strong cities 
—on the mountain (side) they stood out on the peaks 
of Mount Arzabia.”’ 


* The Kotur River and its tributaries enter the 
Khoy plain from Avarin (Avrin) Dagh (elevation, 


11,284 feet) due west of Khoy and the Khurasanlu 
(also locally called the Tabarzan Range) group of 
peaks to the southwest. Which was Arzabia and which 
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panic-stricken mob entered Urartia (Van 
region) and spread confusion among its 
people. Meanwhile, the heaped-up barley 
and wheat, ready for storage, was given 
over to the Assyrian transport animals. 
The smoke of burning house and palace 
covered the face of the heavens. The con- 
quest of Sangibutu being complete, the 
army marched twelve beru up the Kotur 
Chai between the high ranges of Arzabia 
and Irtia until it reached the water di- 
vide™ between the lakes of Van and Ur- 
miah. There, overlooking the Plain of Van, 
the exhausted soldiers, refusing to obey 
orders, cast themselves on the ground like 
stray sheep and rested. Twenty miles due 
west lay the capital of Urartu on the shore 
of the “shaking sea” of Van in the city of 
Tushpash, where Ursa had collected his 
forces. But the remainder of the long cam- 
paign concerns the regions about Lake 
Van and not those around Lake Urmiah. 
Sargon had “revenged”’ the Manneans. 
Honor and prestige had been re-estab- 
lished—for a few months !® 


WasHInaton, D.C. 


Irtia is pure conjecture. Certainly in this passage 
Arzabia was on the Van boundary northwest of Lake 
Urmiah, for the 12 beru (double-hour) march brought 
Sargon to the top of the pass. In the text there are no 
references to cities or villages on Mount Irtia. From 
the Khoy Plain, none can be seen on Avarin Dagh, 
though there are several in the valleys out of sight. 
This is the only reason for being specific as to the 
above identification. Villages can be seen along the 
south bank of the Kotur. 

** The road follows the Kotur Valley up a fairly 
gentle slope (in spite of the winding nature of the river 
bed) to near some ruins of an ancient Assyrian temple 
at Pagan when, at a point 38°27’ N. by 44°2’30” E., 
it zigzags up to the pass overlooking Van. This ridge 
to the south divides the waters of the Zab from those of 
Urmiah; and, to the north, those of Van from the Aras. 


* As stated in n. 1, knowledge of the terrain is the 
contribution the author has to make. He has never 
gone beyond Kotur on the Iranian side of the border. 
It is therefore impossible to make a minute applica- 
tion from personal observation of the remainder of the 
text to the geographical features of the country be- 
yond this point. 

(The author of this article is now in government 
service, and the Editor undertook the clarifications of 
the manuscript which inevitably accompany the 
process of publication.—Epiror.} 











THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE GOSPELS! 


SAMUEL I. 


HE problem of an Aramaic Gospel 

has held the attention of reputable 

scholars for some generations and 
has recently formed the subject for nu- 
merous articles in this Journal. Perhaps 
we are not even now in a position to give 
the definitive answer to the perplexing 
problem. There have been, however, a 
number of minor points which have not 
been fully considered either by those who 
are the most astute proponents of the the- 
ory or by those who have opposed it but 
which could help us toward a solution. It 
is the purpose of this article to explain 
some of these points. None of them is in 
itself conclusive, but all in aggregate are 
pertinent. 

One of the opponents of the theory, 
Professor Edgar Goodspeed, laid before 
us some years ago (1937) his conclusions 
concerning ‘The Original Language of the 
New Testament” in a chapter of his New 
Chapters in New Testament Study (pp. 
127-68), in which he vigorously attacks 
the scholars who maintain that Aramaic 

yas the original language of the New Tes- 
tament. Professor C. C. Torrey especially 
vas the target of his most pointed re- 
marks. Goodspeed regards the view of the 
“Aramaists’”’ as improbable because no 
Jewish literature in general, and no Chris- 

11 am indebted to Professor A. T. Olmstead for 
arousing my interest in this problem. For his views on 
the subject see J NES, I (1942), 41-75, and II (1943), 
1-34. Cf. C. C. Torrey, ““‘The Aramaic of the Gos- 
pels,’ JBL, LXI (1942), 71-85, and Edgar J. Good- 
speed, “‘The Possible Aramaic Gospel,"’ JNES, I 
(1942), 315—40. This article was written before Pro- 
fessor C. C. Torrey published his Documents of the 
Primitive Church (1941), in which he discusses at 
length some of the problems mentioned here (see his 
chapter on “Aramaic Gospels in the Synagogue,” 
pp. 91-111). For earlier literature on the problem of 


the original language of the Gospels see Franz Rosen- 
thal, Die Aramaistische Forschung (1939), pp. 108-14. 


FEIGIN 


tian literature in particular, was written in 
that period. It is our belief that there are 
actually a number of references to Chris- 
tian literature in the talmudical sources, 
as maintained also by Moore and Torrey, 
and that there is good reason to suppose 
the existence of such literature even if 
there were no references to Christian liter- 
ature. In short, the probability is that the 
Gospels were written in Hebrew or, even 
more likely, in Aramaic. 

Two of Professor Goodspeed’s argu- 
ments appear, on the surface, logical: 

1. Outside of Palestine, for both Jews 
and Gentiles alike, the most suitable liter- 
ary language would have been neither 


Hebrew nor Aramaic but Greek. Into 
Greek were translated all the Jewish 
literary creations, such as the Old 


Testament and the Hebrew Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha. Josephus wrote in 
Greek. Some books of the Pseudepigrapha 
were written originally in Greek. If Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed can demonstrate that 
the books of the New Testament were 
written outside of Palestine and for a 
Greek-speaking public, his view that 
Greek is the original language of the New 
Testament will remain probable until dis- 
proved by the language itself, as by mis- 
translations, etc. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Goodspeed does not bring out in 
more detail his proofs that the books were 
not written for a Palestinian public.* 

2. If written in Palestine and for Jew- 
ish readers, the New Testament would 
have been written in the classical lan- 

? While Professor Goodspeed maintains that the 
New Testament was written in Greek outside of Pales- 


tine, he admits that the earliest Gospel was in Aramaic 
but was preserved orally (see J/ NES, I, 315, 323, 339). 
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guage, Hebrew, and not in Aramaic. In 
reality, all the Palestinian creative litera- 
ture of both the earlier and the later pe- 
riod—all the books of the Old Testament, 
even Daniel, the Palestinian Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha,’ the Mishnah, and 
the Tannaitic Midrash—was composed in 
Hebrew. If the heads of the Christian 
synagogue aimed to give their followers a 
holy seripture, they would write in the 
“tongue of holiness’”—in Hebrew.‘ This 
seems to be a logical argument against the 
Aramaic origin of the New Testament. 
However, these two points are decisive 
neither for the view that Greek is the lan- 
guage of the whole New Testament nor 
for the view that Aramaic could not have 
been the original language of the Gospels. 
No one familiar with the midrashic lit- 
erature, with its every statement proved 
by means of a biblical verse, can fail to 
recognize that the Gospels are midrashic 
in character.’ The Gospels would searcely 
have this midrashie character if they had 
been written outside of Palestine; thus 
their form indicates an origin in Palestine, 
where the Midrash was the usual pattern 
for an authoritative writing. For the Dia- 
spora in general, and for gentile readers in 
particular, such writing would hardly be 
palatable; also the topographical details 


* Torrey maintains that the books of Enoch, Jubi- 
lees, Tobit, the Testament of Job, the Apocalypses of 
Ezra and Baruch, and still others were composed in 
Aramaic (JBL, LXI, 71-77). See also his study, 
“Notes on the Greek Texts of Enoch" (J AOS, LXII 
[1942], 52-60), where he demonstrates that Enoch was 
composed in Aramaic. 


‘ Professor Torrey actually does maintain the view 
that the Gospels were intended to be a holy scripture 
for the new Christian synagogue (Documents of the 
Primitive Church, pp. 95-06). However, even if the 
Gospels were not intended to be holy scriptures, we 
might expect them, just like the other books of the 
Apocrypha and the Mishnaic literature, to be in 
Hebrew. 


‘Of. the quotations from the Old Testament in 


Matt. 1:22-23; 2:5-6, 17-18; 3:3; 4:6-7, 14-16; 
8:17; 11:10; 12:17-—21; 13: 14-15; 15:7-9; 21:4-5, 42; 
22:43-—44; Mark 1:2; 7:6—7; 12:10—11, 36; Luke 3:4— 
6; 4:10-11, 17-19; 20:17, 42; John 12:14-15, 38—40; 
19:24, and many other books of the New Testament. 
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would be of no value.’ These considera- 
tions weigh against Professor Goodspeed’s 
argument that the whole New Testament 
was composed for readers outside of Pales- 
tine. Of course, if the Gospels are merely 
translations from the Palestinian tongue, 
either Hebrew or Aramaic, the Palestinian 
character would be preserved and would 
even influence later Christian writers to 
imitate their holy scriptures, although 
their writings were directed to a gentile 
public.” 

As for the argument that classical He- 
brew, and not Aramaic, would be the 
language employed even in Palestine, it 
may be said that, although literature in 
general was written in Hebrew, the Gos- 
pels might have been composed in Arama- 
ic, because the Hebrew literature was in- 
tended for educated readers, while the 
Gospels were written for ordinary, mostly 
ignorant, readers, who spoke Aramaic and 
for whose benefit the Scripture, Torah and 
Prophets, were translated into Aramaic. 
For these readers the Christian stories 
and teachings might have been originally 
composed in Aramaic.* But there 
stigma to Aramaic, and, since it was tra- 
ditional that ‘“‘a man must use the manner 
of speaking of his teacher’”’ (Eduyoth 1:3), 
it is probable that Jesus’ disciples recited 
his sayings verbatim, in the language in 
which he had spoken them—that is, in 
Aramaic. We find a saying of the Baby- 
lonian Hillel thus preserved in Aramaic 
(Aboth 1:13), although the rest of his say- 
ings were preserved in Hebrew—evidently 
because it had been uttered in Aramaic. 


fas no 


*Eg., Matt. 4:13; 26:6, 36; Mark 7:31; 11:1; 
Luke 3:1; John 2:2; 3:23; 4:46; 5: 2, ete. 

? Goodspeed actually does agree that there was an 
Aramaic Gospel (see J/ NES, I, 395), and, if he will 
admit that it was translated into Greek, the difference 
of opinion between his view and that of the “‘Ara- 
maists’’ would not seem to be too great. 

* A parallel may be found in the fact that books 
were composed in Yiddish for women and ignorant 
people at the time when the literary language was 
Hebrew. 
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Even a legal tradition is preserved in Ara- 
maie (Eduyoth 8:4). 

Professor Goodspeed’s view that no 
Christian literature could have existed in 
Palestine because of “the resolute Jewish 
policy of the time to write nothing, but 
only to remember’ (pp. 140-41), is ill 
taken. We find references to Christian 
writings in the mishnaic literature: ‘“The 
Gilyénim (Gospels) and the books of the 
heretics (minim) are not saved (from a 
fire on Saturday) but are burnt in their 
place, they and their divine names. Rabbi 
Jose the Galilean says: On a weekday he 
cuts out the divine names and hides and 
burns the rest.’’ Rabbi Tarphon and Rab- 
bi Ishmael, however, do not share Rabbi 
Jose’s view but are of the opinion that 
both the text and the divine names should 
be burned.’ It is clear, then, that in the 
times of Rabbi Tarphon, Rabbi Jose the 
Galilean, and Rabbi Ishmael, there actu- 
ally were Christian writings,'® and we can 
date these early rabbis. Since Rabbi Tar- 
phon had attended the Temple service in 
his boyhood, he must have lived in the 
latter part of the first and the beginning of 
the second century a.p. Rabbi Ishmael 
was redeemed from captivity in Rome by 
R. Joshua ben Hananiah. Even if he were 
a young boy in a.p. 70, the period of his 
activities must have been in the second 
century. 

Thus in the first quarter of the second 
century there was Christian literature in 
Palestine. It may, of course, be argued 
that this literature was written in Greek, 
not in Hebrew or in Aramaic. But, if the 
books had been in Greek, Rabbi Tarphon 

* Tosephta Sabbath 13:5; Babli 116a; Jerushalmi 
Sabbath L5c. 


” See R. T. Herford, Christianity in Talmud and 
Midrash (1903), pp. 376-79, where he concludes cor- 
rectly that the minim are Christians. This is also the 
view taken by G. F. Moore, Essays in Modern The- 
ology and Related Subjects: A Testimonial to Charles A. 
Briggs (1911), pp. 99-125, and Torrey, Documents of 
the Primitive Church, pp. 91-111. 
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would not have been so opposed to them, 
since there were no Greek readers among 
the Jews in Palestine, except in the house 
or in the court of the ethnarch." More- 
over, why should the divine names be cut 
out and hidden if they were translated 
into Greek? This argument, however, can- 
not be used against an Aramaic origin of 
the Gospels, for in Aramaic the holy 
names ‘“’EI,” ‘Adonai,’ “Yahweh,” 
“Yah,” and “Shaddai’”’ are written with 
the same Hebrew, while 
Greek merely gives the translation; and, 
since the books are to be destroyed, there 


letters as in 


is no reason why such translated holy 
names should be cut out and hidden. 

It may be argued that the very name 
Gilyénim, a shortened expression for 
evayyé\ov, presupposes the existence of 
the Greek name. However, the word Gil- 
yonim is from a later century, when the 
books of the Gospels appeared in a Greek 
form, while the original text had merely 
“the books of the hereties’’ (siphré mi- 
nim). Actually, the Gospels are included 
among the books of the heretics. Rabbi 
Meir, of the second century, called the 
Gospels >wnglyén, and Rabbi Johanan, of 
the third century, called them ‘wnglydén 
(Sabbath 116a). Rabbi Nehemia, the 
compiler of the original Tosephta, may 
already have used the name as a gloss, but 
the original text had merely “the books 
of the heretics,”’ as is shown by a compari- 
son of Tosephta Yadaim 2:13 with the 
parallel passage in the Mishnah. The for- 
mer says: “The Gilyénim and the books 
of the heretics do not defile the hands. The 
books of Ben-Sira and all the books that 
are written from here on do not defile the 

1 Babli Sotah 496; Baba qama 83a; Jerushalmi 
Sabbath 7a. Saul Lieberman (Greek in Jewish Pales- 
tine [1942], pp. 15-28) is of the opinion that some of 
the rabbis and the upper classes knew Greek. The 
Gospels were written not for the scholars but for the 
common people however; and it is hardly probable 


that they were composed in the foreign language, 
even if they may have known some Greek. 
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hands.’”’ But in the Mishnah we read: 
“The Sadducees say, We cry against you, 
O ye Pharisees, for ye say the Holy Scrip- 
tures render the hands unclean; the writ- 
ings of the heretics’? do not render the 
hands unclean” (Yadaim 4:6). Thus we 
see that in the time of Rabban Johanan 
ben Zakkai (first century) the expression 
was not Gilyénim but “books of the 
heretics”; the expression haggilyénim is 
apparently an addition by the compiler of 
the Tosephta."* 

But, further, the fact that the Mishnah, 
unlike the Tosephta, does not mention 
“the book of Ben Sira and the books writ- 
ten after it’? proves that the Tosephta is 
of late origin. For if Ben Sira had not been 
regarded as an inspired book in the time of 
the Tannaim, it would never have been 
cited in the Talmud as a book of the Writ- 
ings.'* Rabbi Akiba also forbade only the 
reading of “the books of the outsiders,” 
besiphré hahisénim (not bassephadrim hahi- 
sénim), namely, the books of the excluded 
Christians (Sanhedrin 10:1), and referred 
in the same context to “the whisperer 
over a wound,” that is, a healer by 
charms, a sure allusion to Christian heal- 
ing practice.” Evidently he did not mean 
to declare that the readers of apocryphal 
books would lose their share in the world 
to come. The Tanna had explained Aki- 


“ For the emendation of B"\"2M to DSM see 
Moore op. cit., p. 121. Ginzberg in /BL, XLI (1922), 
127, points out that already in the Midrash Tehillim 
the word was O9°"% .. While this shows that already 
the author of the Midrash Tehillim read D°\"%M as 
o"!an. it does not prove that the original was 
not D°3"aMm. For the discussion of the passage see 
Torrey, Documents of the Primitive Church, pp. 106—10. 


18 Goodspeed's argument is that ‘‘the books of the 
heretics’’ must refer to Christian literature besides 
the Gospels which were translated from Greek into 
Aramaic. He asks why the same cannot be admitted 
for the Gospels (J NES, I, 335). But actually “the 
books of the heretics'’ are the Gospels, as the gloss 
haggilyéntm shows. 


1¢ Baba qama 926; see Tosephoth beginning with 
the words meshullash bakkethabtm. 


% See Moore, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 
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ba’s phrase “‘the books of the outsiders” 
to mean “the books of the Sadducees,”’ 
i.e., the Christians; but Rab Joseph (d. 
333) added: “‘Also in the book of Ben Sira 
is it forbidden to read’ (Sanhedrin, p. 
100b). Nevertheless, the same Rab Joseph 
permitted mention of the good sayings in 
Ben Sira. Rabba bar Mari, a contempo- 
rary of Raba (299-352), regarded Ben 
Sira as being of the Writings (Babba 
qama 92b). Rab of the third century (d. 
247) used for a quotation from Ben Sira 
the term shenne’emar, “‘as it is said” (Eru- 
bin 65a), a term used for quotation from 
the Scriptures."® 

The Tosephta, declaring Ben Sira and 
subsequent books as not defiling the hands 
(i.e., as being uncanonical), is therefore 
seen to be late. Possibly it is a result of 
the teaching of Rab Joseph. In that case 
the word Gilyénitm may also be late and 
not even from the time of the first com- 
piler of the Tosephta. If so, we may re- 
gard it as a later and abbreviated form of 
Evangelion. Rabbi Meir, as we saw, re- 
produced it by °wnglyén, and Rabbi Jo- 
hanan by ‘wynglyén. But the interpolator 
in the Tosephta thought that >wn or “wn 
meant merely “iniquity” or “‘sin,” 
omitted it and used only Gilyénim."” 

Now in Sabbath 116) it is mentioned 


so he 


% See Tosephoth beginning with the words bagsdr 
al ydreh. 


'’ There is no need to connect the Gilyéntm with 
the Apocalypse on the basis of Syriac, as Chajes pro- 
posed (see S. Kraus, Additamenta ad librum Aruch 
Completum [1937], pp. 123-24, and S. Hahn, “Sifre 
Minim,"’ Jubilee Volume in Honour of Edward Mahler 
[1937], p. 428, n. 6). That gilyéntm do not mean 
‘“‘margins’’ in this passage but are abbreviated for 
Evangelion is well recognized by Kohut, Aruch Com- 
pletum (2d ed., 1926), II, 295; Jastrow, Dictionary, 
p. 249. L. Goldschmidt, in his German translation of 
the Talmud, I, 590, n. 2, mentions also J. H. Schorr, 
Hehalus, 1, 57. Actually, the “‘margins’’ defile the 
hands while the gilyéntm do not (Tosephta Yadaim 
2:11, 13). On the other hand, while the gilyénim as 
well as “‘the books of the heretics’’ are not saved from 
the fire on Saturday, the ‘“‘margins’’ are in question 
(Sabbath 11l6a). However, it should be noted that 


the talmudists have already misunderstood gilyénim 
and confused it with]gillyéntm, ‘‘margins.”’ 
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that a Christian philosopher claims that 
the ‘wynglyén was given instead of the 
Torah and that the “wnglyén says, “I came 
not to take away from the law of Moses 
but to add to the law of Moses.” But this 
text also is the result of late editing. The 
original text, like the censored edition, had 
“since the day you were exiled from your 
land, the Torah of Moses has been taken 
away and another Torah has been given.”’ 
It is obvious that “I, Evangelion, came 
not to take away” is impossible. The word 
‘wnglyén is certainly an interpolation. We 
may even say that the Greek name of the 
Gospels must have become current in the 
second half of the second century, since 
Rabbi Meir uses it. If the story of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel’s sister and the Christian 
philosopher were historical, the philoso- 
pher would not have used the name 
“Evangelion.”” However, it is probable 
that the story has no foundation in fact."* 

Another evidence of the existence of a 
Christian Jewish literature is Tosephta 
Hullin 2:20, dealing with books of magi- 
cians. We know that the Christians were 
regarded as magicians, and it cannot be 
doubted that they wrote books. Further, 
we know of heretical books in use in Pales- 
tine from the story of Elisha, the son of 
Abuya, about whom it is told that once, 
when he was standing in the academy, 
heretical books fell off his bosom (Hagiga 
166). But it was also said of him that “a 
Greek song never ceased to come from his 
mouth” (ibid.), so that he could have used 
Greek texts, not Hebrew or Aramaic ones. 

Why have no traces survived of this 
early Christian Jewish literature in Pales- 
tine? Why have we only Greek rendi- 
tions? The answer is that Christians who 
returned to Judaism destroyed their 
books, as was required by law (see above), 


18 For the latest treatment of the text of the story 
see Luitpold Wallach, ‘‘The Textual History of an 
Aramaic Proverb,"’ JBL, LX (1941), 403-15. 
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while those assimilated to gentile Chris- 
tainity, where Hebrew and Aramaic litera- 
ture were meaningless, allowed the Semit- 
ic works to fall into decay. Books of the 
Christians which came into the hands of 
the Jews were destroyed as required by 
law. Furthermore, the climatic conditions 
of Palestine were not favorable for the 
survival of any manuscript, either Greek 
or Semitic, written on fragile writing ma- 
terials. 

But, in addition to the direct evidence 
of the existence of a Hebrew or Aramaic 
Christian literature, there is also an in- 
direct one. As is well known, a great part 
of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are 
books of a nature quite acceptable to the 
Jews. Yet we find that the originals of 
most of them are lost and are preserved 
only in translation. This is to be explained 
on the ground that the copyists were paid 
only for copying the canonical books, 
hence the extra-canonical were neglected 
and perished. And the reason they were 
not copied is that they were not well 
known, and so arose the opportunity for 
Christian books to enter the Jewish home 
as apocryphal books. This is what is 
meant by the saying, ‘Anyone who brings 
into his house any book except the twen- 
ty-four books brings confusion into his 
house”’ (Koheleth rabba 12:13). The 
“confusion” lay in the danger that he 
might bring in heretical books in the belief 
that they were apocryphal. Rabbi Eliezer 
(of the first and second centuries), who 
had some contact with the Christians,'® 
advised his pupils, ‘Restrain your chil- 
dren from the higgdyén’’ (Ber. 286). This 
word was misunderstood.” The truth is 


1* Tosephta Hullin 11:24; Abodah Zarah 16-17 


2 Rashi (Ber. 28)) renders it as meaning the read- 
ing of the Bible; Levy and Jastrow, in their talmudic 
dictionaries (s.v. higgayon), as superficial recitation 
of the Bible; and J. H. Schorr (Hehalus, XII, 52, 
quoted by L. Goldschmidt in his German translation 
of the Talmud Babli), as independent thinking 
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that he was referring to the extra-canoni- 
cal books, about which it was said, ““They 
are given to talk about (lahdgéth), not for 
painful study’? (Koheleth rabba 12:13). 
These views resulted in the neglect and 
ultimate loss of all the apocryphal books; 
the underlying reason was the fear that 
Christian books might become a part of 
the Jewish library. 

The exclusion of the apocryphal books 
from the Canon was not done at once, nor 
was this the work of a special assembly. 
Rabbi Eliezer merely advised that the 
books not used for the deduction of new 
laws and morals, namely, the modern 
books. should not be read, in order that 
the people should not read Christian 
Rabbi Akiba, as we have seen, 
went further. He said that the reading of 
“books of the outsiders’”’ would cause loss 
of the share in the world to come. But 
Rabbi Tarphon, Rabbi Ishmael, and Rab- 
bi Jose the Galilean ordered the books of 
the heretics to be burned. As far as the 
apocryphal books are concerned, nothing 

yas changed; but, as time went on, the 
advice of Rabbi Eliezer gave rise to an im- 
pression that it was actually forbidden to 
read even the apocryphal books. Rab Jo- 
seph went so far as to regard them, too, as 
“the books of the outsiders’’; but, since 
they certainly were not that, the text of 
the Mishnah was changed to “outside 
books”’ (bassephdrim hahisénim), that is, 
books not included in the Canon. Then 
came the Tosephta, declaring them as not 
defiling the hands, that is, uncanonical, 
just as the books of the heretics. How- 
ever, the books were still in use, both in the 
original and in Aramaic translations, until 
they slowly disappeared because no new 
copies were made by the public copyists. 


be 0ks. 


The Jerushalmi has a very strange text, 
which is obviously corrupt,’ but which 


« The text reads: ‘‘Also one who reads the outside 
books (bassephdrim bahtgéntm), such as the books of 
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can, with considerable assurance, he re- 
stored as follows: 


Rabbi Akiba said: Also one who reads in 
the books of the outsiders, such as the books of 
the heretics, will have no place in the world to 
come; but as for the book of Ben Sira and the 
book of Ben La‘ana and all the books which 
are written from then on, the one who reads 
them is the same as one who reads a letter. 
What is the reason? More than that, my son, 
beware of making many books without an 
end (lahag harbeh yegicath basar; Ecclesiastes 
12:12); they are given for recitation, but for 
weariness they were not given (Sanhedrin 28a). 


The whole is obviously aimed at prevent- 
ing the reading of Christian books. 

The Midrash Ecclesiastes Rabbah like- 
wise does not forbid the reading of the 
apocryphal books: 


And furthermore (mehemah), my son, be 
admonished: Of making many books there is 
no end (Ecclesiastes 12:12). [Read the word 
as| mehumah (confusion), because whoever 
brings into his house more than the twenty- 
four books [of the Bible] introduces confusion 
into his house, e.g., the book of Ben Sira and 
the book of Ben Tagla. And much study 
(lahag) is a weariness of the flesh: [These 


Ben Sira and the books of Ben La‘ana will have no 
place in the world to come; but [as for] the books of 
Hamirm and all the books written from then on, it is 
the same as one reads a letter."’ That this text is cor- 
rupt can be proved by the following: (1) From the 
Mishna Yadaim 4:6 we know that ‘the books of 
Hamirm"™’ are uncanonical and do not defile the hands 
They correspond in the Tosephta (Yadaim 2:13) to 
the Gilyéntm and the books of the heretics. This 
proves that we should read §75°% for 53" here, 
that is, 75 became ". Is it conceivable that Rabbi 
Akiba permits the reading of heretic books and denies 
immortality to the reader of Ben Sira? (2) The ex- 
pression ‘‘and the books written from then on’’ follows 
Ben Sira and not “Hamirm" in Tosephta Yadaim 
2:13. 

For the difficulties of the passage see L. Blau in 
Jewish Encyclopedia, U1, 148. For the rearrangement 
of the passage cf. Shebilé Hahinntkh, II, No. 4 (1927), 
56-57. R. Issachar Baer Eulenburg in his Novellae on 
Sanhedrin 1006 had already suggested this rearrange- 
ment. He transferred the name of Ben La‘ana from 
after Ben Sira to after the books Hamirs (see L. Ginz- 
berg, J BL, XLI [1922], 128, n. 34). 
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apocryphal books] are given to talk about 
(lahagéth) but are not given for weariness of 
the flesh.” 


The Midrash does not speak of canoni- 
zation but merely advises against the 
books being brought into the house. Only 
at a very late period did this statement 
come: 

And more than these, my son, be careful. 
The Holy One, blessed be He, says, I have 
given you in writing twenty-four books. Be 
careful, and do not add to them. Why? Of 
making many books there is no end, and if one 
reads a verse that does not belong to the 
twenty-four books of the Bible, it is as though 
he had read outside books. This explains the 
significance of the text, “Be careful of making 
many books” for whosoever does so has no 
share in the world to come [Numbers Rabbah 
14:4].28 
This Midrash is based on the corrupted 
text of the Jerushalmi. But, being late, it 
is of no value to the history of the canon. 

Who is Ben La‘ana in the Jerushalmi? 
From the fact that his books follow the 
book of Ben Sira we may suppose that 
Ben La‘ana was the author of uncanonical 
books which disappeared completely. But 
R. Issachar Baer Eulenburg’* suggested 
the placing of Ben La‘ana after HMrs, 
namely, after the heretical books. Moore 
places the books even before the heretical 
books.” Accordingly, these books are 
among the heretical books. Moore actual- 
ly identifies the books of Ben La‘ana with 
the Gospels, because the word la‘anah is 
associated with apostasy. If Moore is 
correct in saying that the books of Ben 

22 Ecclesiastes Rabbah to 12:12 translated by A. 
Cohen in the translations of the Midrash Rabbah, 
VIII (Soncino Press, 1939), 314-15. 

23 Translated by Judah J. Slotki in the translations 
of the Midrash Rabbah, VI (1939), 583. The Midrash 


Rabbah to Numbers is, in general, late. Chapter 14 
is not older than the twelfth century. See H. L. Strack, 


Introduction to the Talmud and Midrashim (1931), 
p. 214. 
** See n. 21. 


% Op. cit., pp. 121-22. 
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La‘ana are the Gospels and that in 
Jerushalmi they precede the books of the 
heretics (Christians), I would prefer to 
explain Ben La‘ana not as “‘Son of Worm- 
wood,” as Moore does, but as “‘Son of the 
Concubine,” that is, as a change from 
rat , “concubine,” to M235 which came 
about either by the similar pronunciation 
of the gutturals or through the desire to 
conceal the derogatory title.”® 

The name Ben La‘ana would, accord- 
ingly, be a title similar to “Son of Pan- 
tira,” namely, “‘Son of the Virgin.’’ The 
word Pantiri or Pandira is a play on the 
word zapéévos, “Virgin,” and “Son of a 
Virgin,’ for an unbeliever is, of course, 
illegitimate?’ 

Comparison of the passage in Jerushal- 
mi with that in Ecclesiastes rabba (12:13) 
shows that the Midrash had still another 
book besides Ben Sira which should mere- 
ly be read and not studied. This militates 
against as well as 
against his identification of the books of 


Moore’s restoration 


Ben La‘ana with the Gospels, for the 
Midrash would certainly not permit the 
reading of the Gospels under any condi- 
tion. However, the saying in Midrash has 
possibly resulted from the present order 
of the text of the Jerushalmi, in which Ben 
Sira is followed by Ben La‘ana. According 
to Jerushalmi, perusal in these books 
causes the loss of one’s lot in the world to 
come, and only the books of Hamirm and 
all those written subsequently are permit- 
ted for light reading; in the Midrash, how- 


* Professor Ginzberg (JBL, XLI, 121, n. 18) re- 
gards the reading la‘anah as doubtful because in the 
manuscript published by him it is written la‘aga, 
which is nearer to tagla. However, for the identifica- 
tion of la‘aga with tagla, both a transposition of letters 
and a change of 9 to [ are required. It therefore 
seems more plausible to regard the 5 of la‘aga as a 
mere mistake for 5, which it resembles. While the 
Midrash is based on the Jerushalmi, the text used for 
the Midrash evidently had tagla instead of la‘ana 


7 For this title see J. Klausner, Jeshi Hannogrt 
(1922), pp. 13-14. 
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ever, a part of the text was left out. The 
original Midrash may have been: 


Whoever brings into his house more than 
twenty-four books introduces confusion into 
his house, such as the book of Ben Sira and of 
Ben Tagla [so that anyone who reads them has 
no place in the world to come, but as for the 
books of Hamirm and all books written subse- 
quently it is the same as one reads a letter, for 
it is said] lahag harbéh yegi‘ath basdar, “they are 
given for recitation but not for weariness of 
the flesh.” 


Keclesiastes rabba was compiled after the 
close of the Talmud, and the text of Jeru- 
shalmi may at that time already have had 
its present corrupted form. 

If this suggestion is correct, we should 
find in Ben Tagla an expression similar to 
that in Ben La‘ana and Ben Pantira. Pos- 
sibly Ben Tagla is to be read Ben Tigla, 
the “‘son of the shegal,” the Aramaic t hav- 
ing been used instead of the Hebrew sh.** 


28 Professor W. F. Albright, who read this article, 
suggests that the etymology of shegal is Arabic thagala, 
“to be big-bellied."’ Dr. Harris Hirschberg informs 
me that he suggested independently the connection of 
Ben Tigla with ben shegal, but we differ in the identi- 
fication of Ben Tigla. 

Professor Raymond Bowman has called my atten- 
tion to the interesting article by 8S. Krauss, ‘“Two 
Hitherto Unknown Bible Versions in Greek" ( Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, XXVII (Manchester, 
1942], 97-105), in which Krauss proposes, on the 
basis of a reference in the Aruch where rigmah is ex- 
plained as “Rab Sisi purpirn tlga Aquilas 
purgrtin pulgqtun’’ (Aruch completum, VI, 358, s.v. 
plat), that Talga was an unknown Greek translator of 
the Bible who rendered rigmah by puertin. His proof 
for this suggestion is quite meager and requires too 
many changes: Ben Tagla to Tagla, Tagla to Talga, 
and a change of the quoted text as well. Further- 
more, why should only Ben Tagla’s translation be 
mentioned in the Midrash as undesirable and not the 
other Greek versions? The word tagila, ‘‘snow,’’ is 
rather a mistake for tolana, ‘‘purple red’ (Aruch com- 
pletum, VIII, 237), either a synonym for or an addition 
to the adjacent purpurin. Riqmah, according to the 
last suggestion, would be a combination of both 
purple and scarlet together. 

Although we find the word shégal also in biblical 
Aramaic together with lehénah, sheglathéh ulhéndthéh, 
shéglathakh ulhenadthakh (Dan. 5:2, 23), this is not, 
however, a disproof that there was in use later a 
secondary Aramaic form with ¢. Compare nshb, ‘‘to 
blow,”’ Aramaic nib, while the Semitic root is nshb, 
not nthb. The same tudlda, “ear of corn,’’ is correctly 
recognized by Ralph Marcus as ‘‘merely a secondary 


amar 
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Thus Pantira, La‘ana, and Tigla would be 
nothing more than derogatory designa- 
tions for Mary: “Virgin,’’ “‘concubine,”’ 
and “mistress.” Jesus would thus be 
called Ben Pantira, Ben La‘ana or Le‘ena 
(=Lehena), and Ben Tigla. The book or 
books of Ben La‘ana and Ben Tigla would 
be the Gospels, in contradistinction to 
other heretical books—namely, the other 





Christian writings. While originally the 
name “heretical books” was applied to all 
the Christian writings, later a distinction 
was made between the more venerable 
Gospels and the rest of the Christian 
books, and it was after this that the name 
Gilyéntm, which is abbreviated from 
Evangelion, came into the apocryphal 
Mishnah. The writers of the more au- 
thoritative books rejected the popular 
derogatory designations of the Gospels. 
They may have known that the Gospels 
were not the work of Jesus himself but 
were about him. 

Thus we have seen that the contempo- 
rary literature shows directly the exist- 
ence of Christian Jewish literature, pos- 
sibly called “‘the books of the son of the 
concubine”’ or merely ‘“‘books of heretics,” 
and later [Ewnjgily6nim. But Professor 
Goodspeed denies not only the existence 
of Christian literature but assumes that 
the Jews, as long as they have been in 
Palestine, had an aversion to writing. 

This view, that there was no literary 
writing in Palestine in general in that pe- 
riod, is very improbable. The prohibition 
of writing to which Professor Goodspeed 
refers was applied only to the oral law, 
the writing-down of which might have 
hindered its further development. The 
Sadducees, on the contrary, did write 
their decrees. But even the oral laws must 


back formation from Hebrew iibboleth’’ (BASOR, 
No. 87 (October, 1941], p. 39). For another etymology 
of shegal see Feigin, AJ SL, XLIII (1926), 46—49. 
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have been written down in secret, though 
the writing was not to be used in public, 
while books of nonlegal character, Agga- 
dic books, were used by the third-century 
scholars Rabbi Johanan and Resh-Laqish 
(Temura 14b), although writing of the 
oral law was still prohibited. It is ineredi- 
ble that the Targum should have been 
orally only preserved. The translator, 
obliged to recite his translation orally 
every Saturday and holy day, would have 
been in quite a difficult situation if he had 
no written Targum to guide him. It was 
forbidden to translate from the written 
Targum, but the book was certainly in 
existence, as may be inferred from the 
story that a translator who used a book 
was told that such translating was for- 
bidden (Jerushalmi 74a).2° The immuring 
of the Targum of Job both by Gamaliel I 
and by Gamaliel II was due to its being a 
translation of a book of the Hagiographa, 
the translation of which was directly pro- 
hibited (Megilla 3a). Moreover, this Tar- 
gum to Job, like all the Palestinian Tar- 
gumim, may have been objectionable for 
some special reason. The existence of a 
written Targum of Job proves conclusive- 
ly that the Targumim as a whole must 
have been written, for, as Zunz properly 
remarks, the translation certainly did not 
start with Job.*® In addition, there is a 
rich literature, the Apocrypha and Pseu- 
depigrapha, written in that period.*! 
Thus the Gospels could have been writ- 
ten in Hebrew or in Aramaic by scholars 
of that period. Fishermen and their like 
obviously could not have written them, 
but there were certainly Jewish scholars 
2? Professor Goodspeed mentions this passage 
(J NES, I, 334) but fails to notice the fact that the 


Targum was written; only the reciting of the transla- 
tion was supposed to be oral. 

% See L. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der 
Juden (1832), pp. 61 ff. For the reasons for rejecting 
the translation of Job see Olmstead, / NES, I, 67-68. 


1 For the extracanonica! literature of this period 
see Olmstead, J NES, I, 57-58. 
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and writers among the adherents of the 
new church. 

We have observed that Professor Good- 
speed’s arguments that no Christian lit- 
erature and no literature in general was 
possible in Palestine at the time of the ap- 
pearance of the Gospels are not valid. 
Also, some of the minor contentions of 
Professor Goodspeed against the Aramaic 
origin of the Gospels do not seem to merit 
approval. 

One of these arguments concerns Matt. 
5:22: “Whosoever shall say ‘Paxa to his 
brother shall be in danger of the council; 
but whosoever shall say Mwpé shall be in 
danger of hell fire.’ Here the meaning is 
quite clear. Calling someone raka is an 
offense punishable by men, while calling 
someone mére is punishable by God. If we 
consider both epithets as either Hebrew or 
Aramaic, it is natural to regard the first 
one as derived from réqd, “empty one,”’ 
which evidently had a specific meaning; 
while the other one is médre, “rebellious,”’ 
which is too general to deserve punish- 
ment. Moreover, the word 
mean but it means 
“teacher.”’ When one is accused of hurling 
the taunt “‘rebellious,’”’ he might say, “I 
meant ‘teacher.’”’ Only God can know 
that he really meant “rebellious” and con- 
demn him to the Gehenna. The change 
from raga to réga is readily explainable; 
long @ becomes e7, as r@sh, plural r@shim, 
becomes résha. 

Against this explanation of raka Good- 
speed raises two objections, both sup- 
posedly showing that ‘Paxa is not Arama- 
ic: (a) the word is written ‘paxa in some 
texts and (b) the word occurs in a Greek 
papyrus: ‘Avrioxov rov ‘paxay.” This, of 
course, would seem to show that a rela- 
tionship between raka and régé is impos- 
sible, for the word raka would be, not 
Semitic, but Greek (pp. 147-48). But the 


moéreh may 


“rebellious,”’ also 


‘ ‘ ‘ , 
4 TR 


JBL, LIKI, (1934), 351-54. 
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word is not Greek. Most likely it is some 
Semitic term of insult. The Pp can be re- 
produced as x; compare Aaya caBaxbavi 
(Matt. 27:46; Mark 15:34), which is the 
transcription for lama shebagtani; and the 
final n in the papyrus is, of course, merely 
added to form the accusative. Thus the 
occurrence of this word cannot be used as 
an argument against the presence of Ara- 
maic elements in the Gospels, for this 
Aramaic term of abuse was evidently used 
in Egypt and preserved even after the lan- 
guage itself ceased to be spoken. 

Professor Goodspeed claims (p. 149) 
that the Aramaic rendering would often 
give a tamer, milder message; thus “‘in- 
stead of being perfect” like our father in 
heaven we have only to be “‘warm-hearted 
like him’”’ (Matt. 5:48). We have, how- 
ever, the origin of this saying in the Tar- 
gum: “My people, sons of Israel: As our 
father is merciful in the heaven, so you 
shall be merciful on the earth’’ (Jerushal- 
mi to Lev. 22:28). Moreover, in Luke 
6:36 we have “You must be merciful, just 
as your father is.” It is clear that the text 
had rahamaén = rahamin, as in the Tar- 
gum and Luke. But the word was cor- 
rupted (by a careless writing of M instead 
of ™) to rathmin, “harness,’”’ which is in- 
appropriate and fails to make sense. The 
translator, therefore, omitted the " and 
translated tammin = tamim, “‘perfect.’’** 
Because such passages were used by Chris- 
tians, they were forbidden in the Syna- 
gogue (Jerushalmi, Berakoth 9c; Megilla 
4:10). 

Professor Goodspeed states (p. 150): 
“He [the reader of the Gospels in Greek] 

*? Professor Torrey (The Four Gospels [1933], p. 
201) renders the verse in Matthew as ‘Be therefore 
all-including (in your good will), even as your heaven- 
ly Father includes all,’’ suggesting that the original 
was H’wé gadmrin (or gmirin). But, besides the fact 
that gdmrin or g’*mirtn means merely “‘finish’’ or 
“learned,’’ the parallel to Luke 6:36 proves that we 


have “‘merciful,’’ and this cannot be deduced from 
gamrin. 
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must have seen references to the third 
hour, the sixth hour, the ninth hour, the 
eleventh hour—Greek ways of fixing time, 
never found in the Old Testament or the 
Apocrypha. .... Of course, the Gospels 
are simply full of Greek idiom, and dis- 
tinctly idiom at that.’’ But compare the 
following: ‘““R. Joshua says until three 
hours because princes rise at three hours”’ 
(Berakoth 1:2). The same use of “hours” 
appears in Berakoth 4:1, Sanhedrin 5:3, 
Eduyoth 6:1, ete. Such references to the 
passage of time were, accordingly, a Pal- 
estinian as well as a Greek custom, and 
the writer in Aramaic could have used 
the term. 

Professor Goodspeed goes on (p. 151): 
“Equally out of place in a Palestine work 
is the ‘fourth watch of the night’ Mark 
6:48, Matthew 14:25. The Jews divided 
the night into three watches, the Greeks 
into four. There was no fourth watch in 
the Palestinian night.’”’ Evidently Good- 
speed has overlooked the fact that the 
Palestinian Rabbi Jehuda maintains that 
“four watches has the night,” as against 
the Babylonian R. Nathan, who holds 
that ‘“‘three watches has the night” (Bera- 
koth 36). 

Zechariah, son of Barachiah (Matt. 
23:35), Professor Goodspeed identifies 
(p. 153) with Zechariah, son of Baruch, 
who was murdered by two zealots in 
A.D. 67 or 68 “‘in the midst of the temple” 
(Josephus Wars iv. 5:4). “The Zechariah 
of II Chron. 24:21 was not the son of 
Barachiah, nor was he killed within the 
temple, but in the court of it.”’ But this 


fact militates against Professor Good- 
£ 


speed’s identification ; since Zechariah ben 
Barachiah was killed, according to Mat- 
thew, not “in the midst of the temple’”’ 
(like the son of Baruch) but “‘between the 
sanctuary and the altar,’’ he is most likely 
Zechariah ben Yehoyada, who was actu- 
ally killed in the court of the house of 
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Yahweh. That there is a mistake in the 
Gospels in the name of the father of 
Zechariah is not surprising, since even an 
-arlier writer turned Zechariah, the son of 
Ido (Ezra 5:1), into Zechariah, the son of 
Barachiah (Zechariah 1:1), under the in- 
fluence of Isa. 8:2. The reference to the 
blood of Zechariah mentioned in the Gos- 
pel is based on the legend that the blood 
of the prophet Zechariah was bubbling 
and attracted the attention of Nebuzara- 
dan. In the beginning the Jews told him 
that it was the blood of the sacrifices (Git- 
tin 57b). We see that he was killed near 
the altar. Thus Goodspeed is wrong in his 
identification, and this reference cannot 
serve as a proof of the later composition 
of the Gospels. 

It must be admitted that in the docu- 
ments mentioned in this study there is no 
direct proof of the very early date of the 
Gospels, that is, there is no proof that 
they were composed before a.p. 50, since 
the material adduced comes from the sec- 
ond and late first centuries. We may, how- 
ever, surmise that the Christian literature 
had already been in existence for some 
time. The different attitudes to the Gos- 
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pels—the tolerant one of Raban Johanan 
Ben Zakkai and the hostile one of Raban 
Gamaliel the Second, supposed by Tor- 
rey**—do not seem to have adequate 
basis. The fact that Tosephta 2:13 omits 
any condemnation of the Gospels and 
heretical literature means merely that 
there was no occasion for it. This passage 
deals only with the idea that heretical 
books do not defile the hands, although 
they contain divine names. 


A final decision as to the original lan- 
guage of the Gospels obviously requires a 
historical and literary study of the place 
of origin of the separate several writings 
as well as a minute philological examina- 
tion of each text. The considerations here 
advanced, however, weaken considerably 
the certainty of Professor Goodspeed’s 
thesis that the whole New Testament was 
composed in Greek.® 
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44 Documents of the Primitive Church, pp. 98 ff 


%* 1 wish to thank Professors Albright, Bowman, 
Burrows, and Irwin, as well as the Editor, for the 
interest they displayed in this study, and for the sug- 
gestions and help they offered. 











A NUMERICAL POSER 


D. R. AP-THOMAS 


HE corruptions to which numbers are ad- 
Taicted in transmission are notorious. Writ- 
ing about the spoils of war taken in the Syrian 
campaign recorded in II Sam. 10:18, Kennedy, 
in a somewhat pessimistic mood, once wrote 
that “the divergent details of David’s victory 
which are found here, in vili:4, and in I Chron- 
icle xix: 18, are the despair alike of the textual 
and of the historical critic’’ (Century Bible, p. 
240). 

Kennedy might have added a fourth—and 
again different! (I Chron. 18:4) 
which must be taken into consideration before 
we can claim to have reconciled the discrep- 
ancies and so lighten the gloom of the critic. 
But it is this latter record which, taken with 
the Septuagint Version of II Sam. 8:4 and the 
Lucianic Version of II Sam. 10:18, supplies 
the end of the thread that unravels the tangled 
skein. As the Lucianic Version is not always so 
trustworthy, it is good that Josephus gives 
some slight confirmation for it here. 

With so many different renderings to be 
taken into account, it will clearly be best to 
tabulate our material, using the lower-case let- 
ters a to d for the different passages and the 
capital letters “H’’ and “G” for Hebrew and 
Septuagint, respectively, and “L”’ for the Lu- 
cianic Version. We have, then, the following: 


account 


a) II Sam. 8:4.—H: “And David took of him 
a thousand and seven hundred horsemen 
and twenty thousand footmen.”’ 

G: “And David took of his a thousand 
chariots and seven thousand horsemen and 
twenty thousand footmen.”’ 

b) IIT Sam. 10:18.—H and G: “And David 
slew [G reads “took’’] of Aram seven hun- 
dred chariots and forty thousand horse- 
men.” 

L: “And David took of Syria seven hun- 
dred horsemen and forty thousand foot- 
men.” 

c) I Chron. 18:4.—H and G: “And David 
took of him a thousand chariots, and seven 


thousand horsemen and twenty thousand 
footmen.”’ 

d) I Chron. 19:18.—H and G: “And David 
slew of Aram seven thousand chariots and 
forty thousand footmen.” 

e) Josephus “Antig.” vit. vi. 3 (Niese, VII, 
128): “And he slew forty thousand of their 
footmen and seven thousand of their horse- 
men.” 


A still clearer oversight is given by the fol- 
lowing table: 








— — Chari- | Horse-| Foot- 
_—— 4 ots men men 
II Sam. 8:4..... OM |. swabs 1,700 20 ,000 
aG 1,000 7 ,000/20 ,000 
II Sam. 10:18.. te G 700 40 ,000)...... 
) ie ee as 


700)40 ,000 


1,000! 7,000/20 ,000 
| 


I Chron. 18:4...)| cH, G 


I Chron. 19:18 dH, G| 7,000)...... 40 ,000 
oe Ee eS 5 eres eee 7 ,000/40 ,000 
Proposed for all. 1,000, 700)20,000 


We only adduce Greek variants from the 
Massoretic text, because it is from them that 
we hope to arrive at the single ancestor of all 
the variants. The fact, however, that the 
Peshitta differs from both the MT and the 
Greek in all four passages shows that we prob- 
ably do not have the original form of the cata- 
logue in any passage. It is not even certain 
which of the passages is the earliest. We may 
confidently assume, of course, that the Chron- 
icles passages are based on the Book of Samuel 
in much its present form; but the two sections 
in Samuel are more difficult to assign either to 
an absolute or to a relative date. Chapters 
9-20 of II Samuel are almost universally recog- 
nized as an old and trustworthy source for the 
history of David, whereas chapter 8 is clearly 
an editorial summary which probably marked 
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the end of the book at one period and is almost 
certainly later in time. There is, on the other 
hand, good reason to believe that 10:15-19 is 
not an original part of its context, for it inter- 
rupts the sequence of 10:14 and 11:1 ff. Ken- 
nedy has grounds, therefore, for his statement 
(p. 239) that “we have here a doublet of viii. 
3-8, the source of which is not clear.”’ Fortu- 
nately, the point is of little importance for our 
reconstruction. 

In attempting to find the original enumera- 
tion of spoil, all the materials necessary are 
contained in the table set out above if we bear 
in mind (1) that we are dealing with passages 
which have all been subject to damage or care- 
lessness in copying and (2) that numbers in 
transmission tend to increase, especially by 
either doubling the figures or multiplying by 
ten. As to the fact of corruption there can be 
no doubt if we compare our present form a H 
with the LXX translation of it (a G) and with 
the “new edition” of the passage in c. The lat- 
ter part of the verse in II Sam. 8:4 reads: “and 
David houghed all the chariot horses, but re- 
served of them for an hundred chariots.” This 
proves clearly that the original form of aH 
contained mention of chariots also. And, if 
chariots were mentioned, it is clear that they 
would be numbered. What was this number? 
There are three witnesses to its having been 
1,000, viz., aG, ce H, and G. What has hap- 
pened to this number in a H? It either has 
fallen out along with “chariots” or has coal- 
lesced with the next number. There are defi- 
nite indications that the latter is what has hap- 
pened. Let us consider this number, viz., 
1,700. It is a figure unique in the whole table, 
which cannot be said of any other. Supposing 
we subtract from it the 1,000 we want for the 
chariots; we are left with 700, a figure which 
occurs twice again—though admittedly only 
once (b L) for horsemen. This may be only 
weak support, but notice the number in aG 
and ¢ H and G: it is 7,000—exactly ten times 
the number. Few Old Testament scholars 
would deny the ease with which such changes 
are made, so we are left with a certainty al- 
most amounting to proof that the original ver- 
sion of a and c ran: “1,000 chariots, 700 (less 
probably, 7,000) horsemen, 20,000 footmen.” 
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Half the battle has now been won: we still 
have 6H, L, and d to reconcile with one an- 
other and, if possible, with our other result. 

The earlier form of II Sam. 10:18, in the 
two discrepant versions preserved, is clearly 
b L; the first step is to compare 6 L with the 
result arrived at for a and c. There is no ac- 
count of chariots, but, if this is the same battle 
as that of II Sam. 8:4, chariots must once have 
been mentioned. If, on the supposition that 
this reference has fallen out of the text of 6 L, 
we restore 1,000 chariots as in a G, c, and our 
suggested reading, then the text of 6 L be- 
comes identical with our emendation for a and 
c, with the sole exception that the number of 
footmen is doubled—possibly by simple addi- 
tion of the casualties of the two Syrian battles 
(II Sam. 8:4, 5), which are combined into one 
here (this would, in fact, give 42,000, to be 
strictly accurate), or by a multiplication of the 
original number by two for the greater glory of 
David. This difference might easily have aris- 
en in the oral period of transmission. 

Both 6 H and G have the same numbers as 
the text of b L, but, feeling the need for “chari- 
ots” in the enumeration and finding no men- 
tion of them in their exemplar, they converted 
“horsemen” into “chariots” and “footmen”’ 
into “horsemen.”’ But d (H and G), which 
reads “7,000 chariots and 40,000 footmen,”’ 
was copied by the Chronicler from a different 
recension in which only the horsemen had been 
changed, leaving the footmen untouched. The 
multiplication of the 700 chariots into 7,000 is 
probably the work of the Chronicler himself or 
a later copyist. 

The “40,000 footmen” in Josephus’ list sug- 
gests that he is depending either upon 6 L or 
upon d, which are the only passages that give 
this number; but his other statement—‘‘7,000 
horsemen’”’—suggests either that he read 6 L 
and did the multiplying himself or that the 
text of d did not convert the “horsemen”’ to 
“chariots” until after the time when he wrote 
the Antiquities. The former is almost certain, 
since Josephus is following the history of 
David as related in II Samuel and not as in 
I Chronicle, as the following points show; (a) 
the mention of Mephibosheth and Ziba in vii. 
v. 5 is not in Chronicles, nor (6) are the “1,200 
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Ishtob”” mentioned in any source except II 
Sam. 10:8; Josephus, therefore, supports 6 L 
against d. 

To sum up: aG and c have an almost cor- 
rect text (changing 7,000 to 700); 6H and G 
and d mark independent attempts at correct- 
ing a corrupt exemplar of the 6 L type; and 
b L itself is the corruption of the same text as 
underlies a and c—or possibly a different re- 
cension of the story whose only distinction 
was 40,000 footmen instead of 20,000. 
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The fact that we now have a solution of the 
conflicting numerals and categories of soldiers 
does not, of course, prove the historical accur- 
acy of the figures; but it provides a hypothesis 
for examination by one with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the historico-economic geography and 
consequent population of the regions involved. 
The solution at least makes for a greater meas- 
ure of self-consistency between the narrative 
sources for Hebrew history. 


Banaor, Nortu WALES 


MAHALL 


M. SPRENGLING 


N THE January, 1941, issue of the Moslem 
| World (XXXI, No. 1, 35 f.) Harry A. Wolf- 
son objects to an identification of Arabic 
mahall with Greek dexrcxév, in the meaning 
“réceptacle,” made by Mlle A. Goichon in her 
Vocabulaires comparés d’ Aristote et d’Ibn Sina 
(Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1939), page 8. 
Wolfson then gives, chiefly from Ghazzali’s 
Magésid, as the etymological equivalent of 
Greek dexrixév the Arabic gabil, for which, in 
addition, he gives the actual translation in 
Bouyges, Averroés: Talkhi¢ Kitab al-Maqoulat 
(1932), page 33, line 141 of text at bottom of 
page. Following this, Wolfson suggests that 
mahall reflects xwpa (here and later a misprint 
for xwpa?), épa, by Plato identified with mat- 
ter as a “receptacle,’ drodoxh (for irodoxh?), 
The latter of 
these terms in the Arabic version of the Physics 
denotes a “recipient of change,” in the Latin 
translation of the Arabic “‘illud.... 
recipit mutationem,” interpreted by Averroes 
as “illud quod recipit mutationem et succes- 
sionem formarum.”’ Wolfson concludes with 
the statement that xwpa (!) and é5pa and Ara- 
bic mahall all have the same essential mean- 
ing, ‘place, position, abode.” 


“participant,” weradqrrixor. 


quod 


Some of the matters presented in this re- 
viewing article have been restated in a fuller, 
corrected form by Wolfson in a later number of 
the Moslem World, but not the gabil-mahall 
problem, though this, too, was left in unfin- 
ished state. These things are no particular 
specialty of the writer of this note, but, on the 





one hand, Wolfson’s fine, frequently definitive 
work is always of interest to him, and, on the 
other, considerable reading of Ghazzali, with 
and without students, led him to a small con- 
tribution, which may be of interest to Wolfson 
and perhaps of a little help to him in carrying 
a solution further. 

Yspecially in the J hyd, Ghazzali inclines to 
use philosophical terms or terms in the last 
analysis derived from philosophical usage 
rather freely, if that suits his larger purpose. 
In the first book, the Kitab al-ailm, a sort of 
general introductory book, of the [hyd <Uliim 
al-Din, near the end of the first section or 
(very long) chapter Ghazzali ranks the arts, 
crafts, and professions by a threefold scale: 
first, according to the human faculty by which 
knowledge or skill in each is attained, the in- 
tellect (pure intellect) being placed for intel- 
lectual sciences above hearing used in lin- 
guistry, as an example; second, according to 
their general usefulness, agriculture being 
placed in this respect above the goldsmith’s 
art; third, according to the mahall in which 
they act. The example is again limited to two, 
goldsmithing, whose mahall is gold, being 
ranked above tanning, whose mahall is the 
skin of a dead animal. In all three respects 
working with, which means, chiefly, the teach- 
ing of, the religious sciences is then placed 
above all other occupations of man. We need 
here mention only the last, the nobility of its 
mahall, in which the teacher acts, the hearts 
and souls (or minds) of human beings, the 








“MAHALL” 


noblest beings on earth being the human 
species and its noblest essential part being the 
heart, with whose perfection, cleansing, guid- 
ance toward nearness to God, etc., the teacher 
is occupied. 

The writer is not in a position to elaborate 
fully into a larger picture this use of mahall by 
Ghazzali at this moment and, indeed, will be 
glad to leave such elaboration in Dr. Wolfson’s 
capable hands. Three observations will be all 
that need accompany this note here. 

The writer seems to remember to have read 
a fairish number of years ago something in 
Greek very similar to what is outlined above. 
He has not the time to look for this Greek 
parallel now, nor is he at present occupied in 
his mind in a sufficiently familiar way with 
such Greek literature as might contain it to 
make such a search other than long and ardu- 
ous. If the writer’s memory is not at fault, Dr. 
Wolfson or one of his colleagues will surely be 
more at home in that fieid and can much more 
readily locate such a parallel, if it really exists. 
Ghazzali, of course, may not—probably did 
not—know of any such source for the material 
he uses and does not, indeed, trouble to identi- 
fy or name even the nearer Arabic sources of 
his statements, which he uses with the sover- 
eign freedom and masterful art of, let us say, a 
Shakespeare. 

The writer is not quite satisfied with the 
three English words given by Wolfson for the 
“essential meaning’’ of mahall and its Greek 
congeners, “place, position, abode.” To the 
Arab mind, most particularly to an active, 
widely and masterfully ranging mind like 
Ghazzili’s, several connotations not implicit in 
the three English would attach to 
mahail. In the first place, it is not really a 
place as a permanent abode, but a place in 
which you release the saddle girth of your rid- 
ing-beast and perhaps your own belt 


words 


where 
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you alight to make a halt. In the second place, 
a notion of rightness, fitness, capability, per- 
haps even lawfulness, obligation, or liability 
will not be remote from such a mind in connec- 
tion with mahall. 

This leads to the third observation or set of 
It will escape no one 
that the mahall of the crafts of a goldsmith or 
tanner, gold and skin, are not in any easily ac- 
ceptable sense a place in which he acts or exer- 


related observations. 


cises his craft; the simplest everyday human 
term for these things that comes most easily to 
mind is Greek hylé (not, of course, in its use as 
a foreign loan-word of philosophical terminol- 
ogy in Syriac, Arabic, etc.), “matter, mate- 
rial,”’ perhaps in its earliest meaning simply 
wood as the most easily workable material. A 
Platonic name for hylé, says the latest edition 
of Liddell and Scott, is metaléptikon in the 
meaning “capability of receiving form.” Dekti- 
kon is defined similarly as “fit for, capable of 
receiving.” 
herent in these definitions is not infrequently 
expressed in Arabie by a participle, such as 


The gerundival connotation in- 


gabil. The same gerundival connotation ad- 
heres suggestively to halla and its derivative 
mahall. It will be interesting to see what, if 
anything further, Wolfson and associates may 
find along lines such as these. 

The writer knows that, for the Arabs, mat- 
ter, material, is the substratum par excellence 
for all sorts of accidents and qualifications, as, 
indeed, it is for Aristotle; while, contrary to 
Aristotle, form is the outstanding accident 
and qualification of matter. On the other 
hand, of course, as Ghazzali is not alone in 
stating, a little past the middle of the first 
section of chapter ii, God is not a substratum, 
mahall, for accidents. Even in this common- 
place the Arabic mahall is “alighting-place”’ 
rather than simply “place.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of the Crea- 

By ALEXANDER Herve. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+ 
131+13 pls. $1.50. 

New means of publication by reproducing 
typewritten manuscripts have made possible 
the offering of useful books like this at modest 
prices. Here we have made available in handy 
form and backed by sound scholarship the ma- 
terial necessary for the comparison of the so- 
called “creation story” of Gen. 1:1—2:3 with 
its Babylonian and Assyrian parallels. In this 
the author has rendered a distinct service to 
Old Testament study. As he says in the Pref- 
ace, the book “is intended primarily not for the 
professional Assyriologist but rather for the 
Old Testament scholar and the Christian min- 
ister.’’ Consequently, the cuneiform texts are 
given in translation only, without translitera- 
tion and without extended philological discus- 
sion in footnotes. Still it is evident that the 
translation is based on a thorough critical 
study of the text. It is original, and wherever 
it differs from previously published transla- 
tions the reason is clearly set forth, so that for 
future students of cuneiform the book will 
have real value. 

The first chapter treats of the epic Entima 
elish, which is primarily not a creation story 
but “first and foremost a hymn in honor of 
Marduk,” to show that god’s right to supremacy 
in the pantheon and the right of his city, Baby- 
lon, to supremacy over all other cities. The 
origin of the poem, which must be a Semitic 
version of older Sumerian material, is placed in 
the First Babylonian Dynasty, which, after 
Meissner, Heidel dates 2057-1758 B.c., though 
acknowledging that Sidney Smith would lower 
this to 1894-1595 B.c. Since the author com- 
pleted his manuscript there has appeared new 
data, which compel the lowering of even 
Smith’s dates, bringing Hammurabi (a con- 
temporary of Shamshi-Adad I) down to ca. 
1700 B.c. (see Poebel, JN ES, I, 293, 305, and 
Albright, BASOR, LXXXVIII, 30-33). There 


tion. 


should be a corresponding lowering of the date 
of Agum II, which is given as 1598-1579 B.c. 

An excellent section is the brief but lucid 
treatment of the meter of Enima elish, which 
is in couplets, with each verse containing four 
beats divided by a caesura between the second 
and third. The main part of the chapter is the 
translation of the poem. 

Chapter ii gives translations of other shorter 
and less important Babylonian creation stories, 
and in chapter iii are extracts in translation 
from the Greek of Damascius and Berossus, 
showing their versions of the Babylonian 
story. In the first three chapters there is little 
that will be questioned. 

Chapter iv, on Old Testament parallels, will 
cause the most questioning from those for 
whom the book was intended. That Genesis, 
chapter 1, ‘predicates a creation out of noth- 
ing (creatio ex nihilo), that is to say, it asserts 
that by the sovereign will and power of God 
matter was brought into existence from vacu- 
ous nothing at the creation of the universe’”’ (p. 
76) is an assertion that can well be challenged. 
Heidel properly discounts the old argument 
from the meaning of bard, though he declares 
that this verb “‘contains the idea of a new, 
extraordinary, or ‘effortless production (such 
as befits the Almighty) by word or volition’ ” 
(quoting Skinner). 

While it is hazardous to make much of an 
argument here on the basis of etymology, we 
can relate bard to the root bar, “pure,’’ and 
posit the meaning “clear up.’”’ This would fit 
the use of the verb in the piel (Josh. 17:15, 18), 
where Joshua tells the children of Joseph to 
clear the forest that was in their way. We must 
admit, however, that the bard of Genesis, 
chapter 1, and that of Joshua, chapter 17, may 
be merely homonyms. 

Heidel bases his interpretation on béréshith, 
which he insists means “in the beginning,” 
citing other words which have definite mean- 
ing without the article. He objects strongly to 
the widely accepted repointing of bard as béré 
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and the making of Gen. 1:2 a subordinate 
clause. With the data now at hand it would be 
impossible to prove that either the translation 
of the Authorized Version or that of the Chi- 
cago Bible is indisputably correct. But, even 
admitting the traditional translation of the 
first two verses, does it necessarily follow that 
there was no matter when God started his ac- 
tivity? In these verses we are told that God 
fashioned (or created, if you will) the heavens 
and the earth and that the earth was tha and 
bdha; but we are not told that he created 
téhém, on the face of which was darkness. 
There is no doubt that later Jews had the idea 
that God made heaven and earth out of noth- 
ing (p. 78); but there is no proof that the au- 
thor of the first chapter of Genesis thought so. 

Another sentence to which exception will be 
taken is: “In Genesis man is created in the 
image of God; but the Babylonians, like the 
Greeks and Romans, created their gods in the 
image of man” (p. 104). It is hardly fair to 
pass our prejudiced judgment on the Babylon- 
ians because their gods had human forms and 
frailties and were guilty of human misconduct, 
while we take only the one statement of 
Genesis to indicate that God made man in his 
own image. The Babylonians, as well as the 
Hebrews, thought that man was the product 
of divine activity. The Hebrews held that their 
one God created or formed man, while the 
Babylonians believed that several gods were 
interested ; and, according to the seal cylinders, 
the Babylonian man was generally in the form 
of a Babylonian god. Of course, these repre- 
sentations of deity were the works of man; but 
the Babylonian did not think that the gods 
themselves were the product of human hands, 
though in many cases he may have attributed 
supernatural power to a man-made image. 
Moreover, while the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrews was something to which the Babylon- 
ians never attained, when we say that the 
Babylonians made their gods in the image of 
man we should recognize the fact that the 
Hebrews, in their mental patterns at least, did 
the same thing. The God of Genesis, chapters 
2-4, certainly has some human characteristics. 

While admitting the similarities of the 
Babylonian stories and Genesis, Heidel vigor- 
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ously opposes the idea that the Hebrew story 
evolved out of the Babylonian. In this he is 
concerned with the doctrine of inspiration, 
which to some will appear strange in what 
seemed to start out as a scientific, objective in- 
vestigation. It could be argued that God in- 
spired the various stages of the evolution, and 
it is not necessary to believe that inspiration 
came only to the one who, with knowledge of 
the older stories but also with the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, wrote the biblical account in 
its present form. 

These objections, however, are of minor im- 
portance. The reviewer’s chief objection to 
the book is the lack of an index, for a work of 
such merit deserves a few pages which would 
facilitate its use for reference. Many students 
of the Old Testament will be grateful to the 
author for this material in full and convenient 
form. It is written in excellent style, and the 
typography is all that one could wish. We 
shall await with interest the promised similar 
treatment of the flood stories (p. 110). 


Ovip R. SELLERS 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


When Egypt Ruled the East. By Grorce STEIN- 
porFF and Kerra C. Sree. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xvi+ 
284+-109 illus. $4.00. 

To those who believe that the results of our 
investigations of ancient cultures can and 
should be made available to the layman in in- 
teresting form without sacrifice of scientific 
integrity, this volume comes as a vindication. 
The last of the founders of the present-day 
school of Egyptology has collaborated with one 
of his younger colleagues, and they have pro- 
duced a history of Egypt which at last gives 
English readers the results of the great dis- 
coveries of the past quarter-century. 

Although it deals principally with the Em- 
pire, as the title indicates, the earlier and later 
periods are sufficiently presented so as to give 
a view of the entire development of the Egyp- 
tian genius. The main part of this book has to 
do with the middle centuries of the second mil- 
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lennium B.c. Emphasis is placed upon the out- 
standing political events and personalities of 
this period. The space given to Tutankhamen 
may be disproportionate to his historical im- 
portance but not to the popular interest in 
him. Nowhere is the story of Egypt treated 
in vacuo, and two chapters are devoted to 
Egypt’s relations with the outside world. 

Other chapters deal with the whole aspect 
of Egyptian culture: with the king and civil 
administration, with literature and methods 
of writing, with religion, and with art. Espe- 
cially to be commended are the treatments of 
the hieroglyphs and the artistic canons. The 
illustrations are superb. 

Most of the material presented in this book 
is known to the Egyptologist from other 
sources, but no other English publication has 
brought them together. In dealing with the 
chronology of the Amarna period, the authors 
have made a new contribution. Their treat- 
ment allows for a longer co-regency of Amen- 
hotep and Akhnaton than is usually given; 
thirty-five years ago Davies would have liked 
to follow such an interpretation but felt a 
“difficulty of reconciling the situation with 
other records.”' “The Outline of Egyptian 
History,” at the close of the text, gives a re- 
vised chronology for this period; it is hoped 
that the authors may soon be able to make 
available a fuller statement of their investiga- 
tions. 

When scholars write for the public, there is 
the danger that there will creep in terms and 
usages which are part of the vocabulary of the 
specialist but which are unintelligible to the 
layman. In this volume these are at a mini- 
mum; they are given attention here only be- 
cause in a popular presentation this considera- 
tion must be kept constantly in mind. Though 
‘“nomes”’ are introduced on page 11, the term 
is not explained until page 89. Many students 
of ancient history would not have a clear idea 
of “Middle Minoan II’”’ (p. 22); to most read- 
ers this will mean nothing at all. Perhaps “sun- 
dried” rather than “sun-baked’”’ would be a 
happier term to describe native brick (p. 28). 
One who does not understand that the regnal 


' The Rock Tombs of el Amarna, Vol. III (‘‘Ar- 
chaeological Survey of Egypt,’ Vol. XV), p. 16 
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year in the Empire begins on the accession of 
the king to the throne, without regard to the 
calendar year, will find it confusing to read 
(on p. 53) that Thutmose IIT passed Tjaru on 
the twenty-fifth day of the eighth month, in 
the twenty-second year of his reign, and 
reached Gaza on the fourth day of the ninth 
month, in his twenty-third year; he may be 
hard put to account for the elapsed year. Nor 
will the failure to set in quotation marks Thut- 
mose III’s designation of Thutmose I as 
“father” (p. 59) be helpful to one who read 
only a few pages before that Thutmose III was 
the son of Thutmose II. 

The fanciful picture of mumification in the 
popular mind is not clarified by the mention of 
“oils for mumification”’ (p. 21); it should be 
made clear that these oils were used in the fu- 
neral ceremonies. Moreover, in view of the 
public interest in mummies, the description of 
mummification given on page 150 is not mere- 
ly inadequate but rather misleading. There is 
no indication in the text that the natron was 
used to accomplish the dehydration of the 
body. An account based on the results of Lu- 
cas’ experiments® might be desirable. 

The Index, with few exceptions, gives only 
proper names; those for whom the book is 
written are interested in 
Though this is somewhat taken care of by 


more subjects. 
chapter headings, there is much to be desired. 
One might expect to find references to chariots, 
jewelry, pyramids, trade; it is doubtful that 
anyone will seek in this book information on 
“Notre Dame Cathedral (Paris)” or “Paul V, 
Pope.” 

The authors’ statement (p. 50) concerning 


cuneiform, that “it was by no means easy to 


acquire the mastery of the script,” reflects the 
view of most Egyptologists that the hiero- 
glyphic script is much the simpler. However, 
the opposite view was expressed to the review- 
er some years ago by one of the younger cunei- 
form scholars. It is probable that in ancient 
times each group thought his own script much 
the easier. 

There are a few statements the Egyptolo- 
gist may question. Though it is recognized 


:“The Use of Natron in Mummification,”’ JE A, 
XVII (1932), 125—40 
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that footnotes are out of place in such a book 
as this, one would like documentation for the 
statement on page 9 that the Egyptian “in- 
habitants, to judge by their language, had de- 
veloped from at least two different strains, the 
Paleolithic aborigines and the Hamitic tribes.”’ 
(A further statement on p. 116 does not clarify 
this matter.) The fact that Iput, mother of 
Pepi I, was the wife of a king (probably Teti, 
from the position of her pyramid) and the 
daughter of a king (Unis?) may indicate that, 
despite national disorder, the break between 
the Fifth and Sixth dynasties was not so real 
as is usually assumed (p. 18). 

To state that when a king, such as Thut- 
mose I, held the throné through his marriage 
to a royal princess, “in event of the queen’s 
death his right would come likewise to an 
abrupt end” (p. 34), seems to be pressing a 
theory too far. Certainly such a thing never 
happened! Should we not speak of a Ras 
Shamra “dialect” rather than a “language’”’ 
(p. 50)? The end of the third millennium (pp. 
50 f.) is now considered several centuries too 
early for Hammurabi. In regard to the beget- 
ting of the king by Amun (p. 82), note should 
be made of the view that “all of the kings for 
whom the claim of miraculous birth is known 
to have been made are kings who, in fact, were 
not regarded at birth as heirs to the throne.’’* 

We should cease to identify the heron 
(bnw) with the phoenix (p. 140). There is no 
Egyptian evidence that the phoenix myth is 
of native origin, and the birds described by the 
classical writers as representing the phoenix on 
the monuments are certainly not the bnw. Re- 
cent evidence from the proto-dynastic ceme- 
tery at Sakkarah throws some doubt on the 
general assumption that the pyramid de- 
veloped out of the mastaba form (p. 155). 

The whole work is contained in something 
less than two hundred pages of text, a very 
short space for even the limited assignment to 
which the authors have set themselves. Sev- 
eral additions would be welcome to the general 
reader. A fuller account of recent archeologi- 
cal discoveries would enhance the volume. One 
might wish for a description of ancient build- 


7W. F. Edgerton, The 
(“S.A.0.C.,"" No. 8), p. 31, 
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ing methods; the transport of great masses of 
stone by primitive methods is not at all under- 
stood, and the public has much misinformation 
on this matter. A paragraph on modern vocal- 
ization of proper names would not be out of 
place; most people find the wide variation in 
practice very confusing. The cost of the book 
is not out of keeping with the beautiful format, 
but as a popular book it should be presented 
at a more popular price. 


These are minor criticisms of a most ex- 
cellent work. It should find wide use among 
students and have an enthusiastic public re- 
ception. The authors not only have presented 
the latest information on the greatest age of 
ancient Egypt; they have done it so well that 
it will be long before it has to be done again. 


CHARLES FRANCIS NIMS 
Eldorado, Illinois 


The Basic Word List of the Arabic Daily News- 
paper. By Mosue Britt, D. Neusrapr, 
and P. Scuusser. Jerusalem: Hebrew Uni- 
versity Press Association, 1940. Pp. 22 
24+7+-180. 8s. 6d. 


A clever British doctor in Mathematics for 
the Millions urges as a safeguard for humanity, 
its rights and freedoms, a wider spread of a 
knowledge of the language of modern mathe- 
matics and does rather more than his share in 
making that language and its grammar accessi- 
ble to fairly educated people who know the 
English tongue. Some years ago the writer of 
this review attempted with the aid and ap- 
proval of noted and able colleagues to intro- 
duce, among other things, a knowledge of sta- 
tistics in another field of learned endeavor. In 
that field it would clearly have done little or no 
harm, but the writer’s effort did not meet with 
acceptance, since at that time training in a 
perfectionistic form of the ancient art of think- 
ing appeared more important than training in 
the modern art of working with mathematical 
imperfection in the hodgepodge of human af- 
fairs. Some time later, the application of 
mathematical thinking to linguistics, also, de- 
parted from us to settle on our eastern sea- 
board, There it is momentarily enjoying a 











huge super-Berlitzian blitz-success, which bids 
presently to overrun even us. Less blitzy, but 
no less brilliantly stimulating, is the book here- 
with recommended to the notice of Arabistic 
linguists. 

The movement which resulted in this book 
pretty clearly starts from our Atlantic sea- 
board with E. L. Thorndike about a quarter 
of a century ago. Thorndike’s wordbook dealt 
with basic English. At Jerusalem this was first 
applied to Hebrew by A. Rieger. Now M. 
Brill, of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 
with his associates applies it effectively to the 
Arabic language of modern newspapers. 

The careful statistical work done results in a 
current vocabulary used by newspaper writers 
expecting to be understood by their readers; 
this consists of very nearly six thousand words. 
Of these, about two thousand cover nearly 90 
per cent of the current use. The whole vocabu- 
lary is listed twice over, once (pp. 1-96) in 
alphabetic order with the number of occur- 
rences following each word or form as listed, 
and the second time grouped under the number 
of occurrences in the inverse order of frequency 
with each group in alphabetic order. 

It is now easy a bit hastily to criticize such 
books as Thatcher, which up to that moment 
seemed a fair working book, even though itself 
it was not the best possible rendering of the 
work of Harder, which dates back to near 1900 
for its beginnings and to 1910 for the publica- 
tion of its last revision. Without making tabu- 
lated tests and without applying niceties of the 
calculus, it is pretty safe to say that later books 
more nearly corresponding in their intent to 
the content of this news vocabulary fall under 
the same condemnation; to name a few only we 
offer for the test Spoer and Haddad and Driver 
for Palestinian Arabic, Gairdner and Elder for 
Egyptian, van Ess for Irakensian, and even 
Nahmad and Rabin, prefaced and praised by 
H. A. R. Gibb in 1940, for Syrian. In the mean- 
time it will not be so easy speedily to produce a 
better ab ovo; indeed, it may be more reason- 
able to produce a revised edition or two with 
some change of old and addition of new mate- 
rial. In any case with any book the personal 
equation of the individual teacher is not elimi- 
nated. 
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Nor can either producer of revisions or new 
language books or teachers who use this tabu- 
lated vocabulary be absolved from using good 
old Aristotelian logic plus good, hard sense—in 
short, their own native intelligence. If one 
should limit himself mechanically to, let us 
say, words occurring ten times or more, elimi- 
nating everything below that in one’s work 
with beginners, certain oddities would result. 
The word for summer would be taught but not 
that for winter. The pupil will learn duke, 
conte, major, but not automobile, diplomacy, bus. 
Or, if one should stop at the two-thousand- 
word mark as arranged, 63 words occurring 
twelve times will be used, while 39 others will be 
shelved. Or, even if aH words occurring twelve 
times be included, Afghanistan, Polish, and 
thirty will be learned, but eighty, radical, China, 
Chinese, and bey will not be taught. The situa- 
tion manifestly becomes a bit facetious when 
set forth in this manner. 

But mark! There is no intention to rate 
down the high quality and great values of this 
book, which together with its limitations as a 
new step in Arabic language study is fully rec- 
ognized by the reviewer as well as by the au- 
thor himself. What is said here is merely a 
warning to young teachers of limited experi- 
ence not to judge too brashly with this book in 
hand courses in beginning Arabic prepared be- 
fore its appearance. Before doing this, they 
must learn to handle statistics and the calculus 
with the ease and safe certainty displayed by 
the author of this new study. For general 
Arabic studies much more good work of the 
same nature will have to be done. 

Here we have Arabic Newspaperese, more 
modern than that used in Washington-Serruys 
in 1897, put into a nutshell. Young teachers 
might do well to reduce limited fields of older 
literature to similar proportions and ratios be- 
fore proceeding to revise or revile Thatcher. 
The unique Koran and ancient Arabic poetry 
offer promising limited fields of the sort in- 


tended, on which one may test one’s eyeteeth. 
The geographical literature of the Middle Ages 
offers another block of material not unreason- 
ably bulky. Proceeding along such lines, the 
fine new beginning made by Brill and associ- 
ates may spread, be revised as well as extend- 
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ed, and within a reasonable period of years is- 
sue in a new and more effective method of 
teaching Arabic; in short, in this way it may, 
as it should, become fruitful and multiply. 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


The Great Cultural Traditions: The Founda- 
tions of Civilization, Vol. I: The Ancient 
Cities; Vol. Il: The Classical Empires. By 
Ratpx Turner. 2 vols. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1941. Pp. 1333+ Prefaces and Indexes+97 
illus.+54 maps, charts, ete. Each volume, 
$4.00. 

Written from the standpoint of the social 
behaviorist (ef. I, 11-21 and 77-78), these two 
impressive and well-illustrated volumes en- 
deavor not merely to present the more impor- 
tant facts of recorded history from the period 
of primitive cultures to the consolidation of 
Western cultural traditions in Christian pat- 
terns but also to declare their meaning. The 
value of this school’s approach lies chiefly in 
its emphasis on social history; and the value of 
a book written from this standpoint depends in 
part on the accuracy with which the successive 
cultural traditions are delineated in the various 
areas described. Few scholars will bewail the 
passing of the purely factual histories—here 
the reviewer may well speak, for he published 
one himself !—and it is clear that this approach 
is bound to stimulate, on almost every page, 
for much that will be written is in the realm of 
the disputatious. 

But to stimulate is not to convince: for the 
reviewer, at least, the elimination of the human 
integer, the individual, is a devastating loss 
that is not compensated for by the over-all 
sweep permitted by the methods of the social 
behaviorists. For this school assumes, even 
affirms, that the discoveries, the inventiveness, 
the achievements of an individual may only 
with difficulty (and even then only partially) 
be attributed to human initiative but are rath- 
er to be attributed to the social group; they 
must emanate from the individual’s own social 
upbringing. It would seem to follow that what 
history terms a great leader, such as the He- 


brew prophet, Christ, or Mohammed, does not 
sway the minds of his age because of his own 
ability and vision but rather embodies in him- 
self the needs, aspirations, and aims of the so- 
cial group of his period—an interpretation 
which is certainly fallacious. For these fought 
with abandon the tendencies of their times, the 
current social and cultural traditions, and 
therefore have significance. They are impor- 
tant to us, as they were to their contempo- 
raries, not because they expressed better than 
others the prevailing traditions but because 
they opposed them. 

Perhaps one of the best features of this type 
of presentation, in contrast to the older factual 
type based only on royal deeds and achieve- 
ments, is that it does not lend undue glamour 
to the narration. The way of life to the ancient 
peasant was not glamorous. His was a hard ex- 
istence, his wife’s harder still—witness his 
epics, myths, and legends. It was just as pro- 
saic as is that of the modern native, and the 
less we read glamour into it, the better. Nor 
should it be forgotten, as Turner aptly states 
(1, 67), that “even in the most advanced in- 
dustrial nations . . 
lation are only a few generations away from 
the origin of life that came into existence at 
least seven thousand years ago.”’ 


. . the masses of the popu- 


The role of physical environment in the de- 
velopment of cultures (I, 36-45) is well de- 
lineated and excellently documented—as are 
both volumes, with up-to-date references, 
often judiciously commented on, references 
which actually constitute an excellent bibliog- 
raphy for further examination in individual as- 
signments. Well drawn likewise is a section 
devoted to primitive patterns (I, 76 ff.), in 
seeking the origins of which one wonders, how- 
ever, if the author has always delved deeply 
enough. For example, that wealth is accumu- 
lated to gain social prestige rather than mere 
riches is doubtless true; but is the more basic 
reason not the desire to live more comfortably? 

Errors of fact are always most irritating. 
Although they are not excused by the author’s 
recognition of assistance in the Preface or by 
his assumption of responsibility in the Ac- 
knowledgments, it is interesting to observe 
that, at least for the reviewer, the more glaring 


ee 








errors are to be found in those sections which 
are closer to the older “factual’’ histories. 
Thus, the asserted miscegenation of Neander- 
thal and modern man (I, 46) is altogether the- 
oretical and is specifically denied by Sir Arthur 
Keith and T. D. McCown (The Stone Age of 
Mount Carmel, II [1939], 14). Thus, likewise, 
it is stated that Sargon of Agade’s ‘‘capital was 
at Eshunna”’ (I, 138 and 359 f.); that “a new 
line of Semitic kings expelled the Amorites from 
the valley [to form the First Babylonian 
Dynasty]” (I, 140); that “the seventh day of 
the week—Sabbatu—was fixed as a day of rest 
at a very early date [in Babylonia]” (I, 159); 
that “the Babylonians had no symbol for 100 
or 1000” (I, 161). One is surprised to learn 
that by the middle of the third millennium 
p.c. “Sumer received . . . . cotton from Arabia 
and Egypt” (I, 35f.), for one had thought it 
proved that cotton entered Assyria in the 
reign of Sennacherib, when it was spoken of as 
the “‘tree-bearing wool’’—a statement that at 
once recalls the surprise of the Greeks to the 
‘vegetable wool’ reported by Alexander’s 
generals and also the fact that the British still 
speak of “cotton wool.”’ Although consider- 
able imagination has gone into the summary 
sketch of the urban way of life under Ham- 
murabi (I, 143 f.), some of it is of a most dubi- 
ous character. What is the evidence, in par- 
ticular, that fingernails and hair were henna- 
dyed (although it may well have been true!) 
or that there were “centers of amusement” in 
the temples, the description of which recalis 
only the modern night club? Is it correct to 
say that the greater part of the earliest eco- 
nomic records “had only a temporary signifi- 
eance”’ (I, 147), for do they not indicate, better 
than any other feature of the time, the value 
placed on personal property? One is a little 
dismayed to read, first (II, 666), that under 
the later Achaemenids there was “‘no advance 
of trade,”’ yet later (II, 691) that “under 
Achaemenian rule [there was] an orderly and 
continuous flow of commercial and social inter- 
course. 

In a work of such tremendous scope (Eu- 
rope, India, and China are included), however, 
such errors, though most regrettable, do not 
seriously impair the splendid sweep of Turner’s 
broadly interpretative picture, although they 
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do indicate that such a task as was here under- 
taken should be even more fully a real “social 
production.”’ His effort first to emphasize, and 
then to evaluate, the chief facets of a living 
group, to show how they fitted in with the 
contemporary practices elsewhere and how 
they affected the concepts and methods of our 
vaunted Western tradition and cultures, is 
masterly and deserving of very high praise. 
The two volumes are well organized for class- 
room instruction, and if one can demonstrate 
the weaknesses of the inherent basic philoso- 
phy and check the minor but all-too-numerous 
errors of fact, they may provide one of the best 
current general texts available for courses in 
world-wide history and civilization because of 
their excellent intermixture of anthropological, 
sociological, archeological, and historical mate- 
rials, 

GEORGE G. CAMERON 

Oriental Institute 

University of Chicago 


A Catalogue of the Arab-Sassanian Coins. 
Edited by Joun Waker. London: Brit- 
ish Museum, 1941. Pp. clxi+244+40 pls. 
£2. 2s. 

This is described as “the first volume of a 
new Catalogue of Muhammadan Coins in the 
British Museum.” In another place it is said 
to be a “new edition”’ of the older Lane Poole 
catalogues brought out from 1875 to 1891 and 
practically all out of print. Whatever descrip- 
tion be preferred, this first volume is certainly 
a new departure in coin catalogues. For the 
first time is a noble volume of these dimensions 
wholly dedicated to the coins of the transition 
from Persian to Arabic, and for the first time in 
such a volume is so near an approach to a gen- 
eral corpus attained. Mr. Walker searched for 
and included with the British Museum materi- 
al pretty much all else that he safely could find 
and include. 

For the transition from Persian-Pahlavi to 
Arabic in the usage of the great tax bureaus, 
as the reviewer sketched it a few years ago, we 
have for the great Eastern provinces of the 
early Mohammedan empire practically no il- 
lustrative material in Pahlavi such as the 
papyri of Egypt furnish for the West. The al- 
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phabetic illustrations in the Fihrist can hardly 
be cited to the contrary. At most one may refer 
to the curious Pahlavi Frahang and one or two 
late inscriptions. Here in these coins we have 
now well arranged, chronologically, by caliphs 
and governors, and by mint towns, what may 
be called a wealth of illustrative material for 
which every student of early Moslem history 
cannot but be duly grateful. Reasons for the 
rather odd arrangement of the plates are given 
by Mr. Walker on page xvii of the Introduc- 
tion, together with a reference to the concord- 
ance (pp. 243-f.), which in some measure seeks 
to correct this fault. 

The use of the name “Ephthalite” for the 
mysterious little group of ‘“Arab-Ephthalite 
Coins,”’ dealt with on pages lxv—lxix and 127- 
29, is unexceptionable; and Mr. Walker’s in- 
genious attempt at reading one set of symbols 
so as to produce the name “Abdallah” is 
praiseworthy indeed. 

Very interesting are the two little back- 
waters of Tabaristan and Bukhara in which, 
notwithstanding the great Mohammedan coin 
reform of Abdalmalik and Hajjaj, older usage 
persisted into Abbasid times. For Tabaristan 
these coins, so far as now known, begin with a 
great Barmecide (pp. lxxvi and 133) and end 
with the equally great Fadl ibn Sahl in the time 
of al-Ma?mun (pp. Ixxx and 160). 

The last group placed together in this re- 
markable catalogue is that of the Abbasid 
coins of Bukhara. That these are based on coin 
types of Bahrim-Gor is interesting, and the 
reasons for this curious fact are probably in the 
main correctly stated on page lIxxxiv. The 
name “Ephthalites” at this point would seem 
to be loosely used; for its correct use a refer- 
ence to Christensen’s L’Jran sous les Sassani- 
des, pages 275-89, will not be out of place. For 
the language and script of these coins the care- 
ful Mr. Walker chooses the term “Bukharan,”’ 
as against the term “Soghdian”’ used by Pierre 
Lerch and others. The debate on Lerch’s 
Khuddat does not seem up to the usual stand- 
ard. In the first place, it must be noted that 
neither modern Persian Khuda nor its older 
equivalents in Iranian or Soghdian start from 
the meaning “God” to be depressed to a use 
for king or lord; the development is the other 
way around, just as in the case of our The 


Lord. In the second place, explanation of the 
final ¢ in the Bukharan title may, and per- 
haps should, be sought in the Soghdian plural 
in -t. In fact, it may be that not only this but 
other matters in these difficult coin inscrip- 
tions might be furthered by applying to them 
some of the more recent discoveries and studies 
in ancient and medieval Soghdian. 

As a good piece of work should do, so this 
beginning of a new coin catalogue marks for us 
a milestone. It sums up well what has been ac- 
complished by the author and his precursors 
up to this point; and it suggests something to 
be done by others and points out the way on- 
ward. 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


Tigranes the Great. By Herant K. Armen. 
Detroit: Avondale Press, 1940. Pp. 216. 
$2.00. 


“The greatest of Armenian kings, Tigranes 
the great, has waited two thousand years for 
his biography,” says a prefatory “Note.’’ Per- 
haps so, but the reviewer must confess some 
bewilderment over this one. The professional 
historian may be pleased to discover that, gen- 
erally speaking, the facts related are correct, 
but he will not be able to use the volume: there 
is no documentation, and the bibliography 
(consisting of sixteen ancient authors and ten 
more modern writers, plus the sentence, 
“Other works in Armenian and English which 
deal with the history of Asia Minor and 
Rome’’) will not be of much help. There ap- 
pears to have been no use made of Pauly-Wis- 
sowa or of Debevoise, Political History of Par- 
thia (University of Chicago Press, 1938), and 
there is no index. There is, however, consider- 
able romantic interpretation. Thus if the book 
was written for historians, it fails of attaining 
its goal, for it is not a serious biography. If, on 
the other hand, it was written as a morale- 
builder for Armenians, then the historian is 
not even interested, and Tigranes must wait a 
few years longer for a real biography. 


GrorGE G. CAMERON 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 








Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore. By Karu 
LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN and Eruine C. OL- 
sEN. Baltimore: Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University, and the Trustees of 
the Walters Art Gallery, 1942. Pp. 103+45 
figs. $1.50. 


This monograph is an authoritative study 
dealing with a group of nine Roman sarcophagi 
unearthed at Rome in the Porta Pia excava- 
tions of 1885. They are a coherent unit found 
in a single tomb of two rooms, recorded as be- 
longing to the family of Calpurnii Pisones. Of 
the nine, two are in the Roman National Mu- 
seum and the remainmg seven are now in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

The sculptured decorations, reflecting the 
creed of their owners, indicate the common 
liturgical language of a variety of Bacchic 
mystery cult identifiable as that of Dionysos- 
Sabazios. It is the extensive research devoted 
by the authors to the origin and iconography 
of this mystery cult that should make the 
publication of interest to students of the Near 
Zast as well as to students of classical arche- 
ology. Dionysos-Sabazios is shown in relation 
to the sculptures to have had a triple function 
as god of nature, god of the afterworld, and god 
of rebirth or eternal life. Five of the sarcophagi 
reliefs are narrative and Bacchic in character, 
and the remaining four are closely related 
through the use of symbols. 

The text is well written, with the more tech- 
nical material relegated to the extensive foot- 
notes. It is divided in three sections: a care- 
fully detailed description of the forms and 
sculptural decorations, a thorough analysis of 
their subject matter and its religious signifi- 
cance, and a discussion of the development of 
Roman style in sculpture leading to the dating 
of the scarcophagi during the periods of Ha- 
drian, the Antonines, and the Severi. It proves 
this series to be of unique value as documents 
of a mystery religion and as illustrations of a 
process of change and transformation in ar- 
tistic style over half a century. 


GuULNAR KHEIRALLAH Boscu 


Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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The Arabic Commentary of Yefet Ben «Ali the 
Karaite on the Book of Hosea. By Putip 
BrrnBauM. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 
1942. Pp. lxii+247. 

A neat, impressive doctoral dissertation. 
The Karaites, now a dwindling handful, were 
once a group of considerable size and moment. 
Literalist adherents of the sacred text, and re- 
fusing any comparable weight to tradition, 
they were repelled by orthodox Judaism only 
to be reabsorbed in various ways. The pro- 
cess in one of its aspects is illustrated in detail 
in the diligently prepared introduction to a 
good edition of this commentary on Hosea by 
one of the ablest Karaite scholars. 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


Travels in Yemen. By Hayymm Hapsuusn. 
Edited by 8. D. Gorrern. Jerusalem: He- 
brew University Press, 1941. Pp. iv+102+ 
138. 

Jewish-Arabic of the Yemen is a province 
which Goitein has made peculiarly his own. 
This is not to be understood as referring to 
linguistics alone. The text in this case is not 
Jewish-Arabic of the Yemen in any appreci- 
able measure. Even the characterization in the 
expanded title, “in San‘ani Arabic,” is modest- 
ly overnarrow. In fact, Goitein has in this text 
an excellent example of the Arabic vernacular 
koine, which he was one of the first to see 
clearly and for recognition of which he has for 
some time been contending valiantly. More- 
over, Goitein has here a rather decent piece of 
simple, direct literary art, very rare in written 
form in this speech. The publication is of con- 
siderable importance in two other ways: (1) it 
gives us an account of Halévy’s work in the 
Yemen such as Halévy himself never wrote or 
published and (2) this is an important picture 
of a bit of the history of the Yemen in modern 
times, our sources for which are neither many 
nor full. That the editing and general book- 
making are what they should be is guaranteed 
by Goitein’s name. 

M. SPRENGLING 


University of Chicago 
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